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Railway Building On West Coast of Mexico 


Southern Pacific Lines “Traverse Land Where Climate and Great 


Natural Resources are Foundations for Development 


ITH ‘the ‘construction of ‘the 

Nacozari railroad ‘by the Phelps 

Dodge interests’. in ..the: late 
nineties, between’ Douglas, Arizona 
and Nacozari, Mexico, for the: purpose 
of developing their large copper -hold- 
ings -at ‘the latter: point and: the .suc- 
cessful’ organization: of the “Cananea 
Consolidated “Copper -:.Company. ‘at 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, andthe 
building ‘of the ‘railroad from Naco, 
Arizona to Cananea a year or two 
later, attention was drawn to north- 
western Mexico, The old tales of the 
wonderful resources of the west coast 
were again revived. 

Under instructions from E. H. Har- 
riman, early in 1904, J. A. Naugle, at 
that time assistant general manager of 
the Sonora Railway, accompanied by 
Frank ‘Kranz, a prominent -mining 
man of Nogales, Arizona, made a trip 
by team from Guaymas, Sonora, to 
Guadalajara, Jalisco. The report made 
by them on -their return was so glow- 
ing and so thoroughly corroborated 
previous reports of the latent resources 
of this:région that an organization was 
immediately formed, headed by Epes 
Randolph, and the various conces- 
sions secured under which those ‘por- 
tions of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico built subsequent to 1904 
were constructed. ¥ 


It might be well to state here that 
W.-C. ‘Green, whose .organization of 
the Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Company placed. him unmistakably 
among the big men -of the country, 
was-one of the staunchest supporters 
of Messrs. Harriman’and Randolph in 
their’ dream ‘of a west coast’ railroad 
through ‘to “Guadalajara, : the second 
largest city of the Republic, and mak- 
ing connection either ‘by construction 
or trackage arrangements from that 
point to-Mexico City 


Amazing Resources 


Let ‘us ‘here briefly analyze what 
the lure was which determined the 
spending of the millions on millions 
of dollars on the dream, as yet un- 
realized, ‘but which surely will be. A 
coastal -plain, averaging thirty. miles 
wide and roughly seven hundred miles 
in Jength,. watered. by fifteen large 
rivers and various smaller streams fur- 
nishing. abundance of water. for “irri- 
gation,-a .climate....which . compares 
favorably. with . California; where ‘all 
crops, including fruits, that California 
will produce and: some ‘that cannot ‘be 
produced.-in “California, .:can -be /suc- 
cessfully.cultivated, an“ estimated“area 
of 3,156,000 acres: of river:bottom’ soil 
and ‘an‘additional ‘tillable -and ‘irrigable 
varea.of 5,250,000 acres.” This indicates 


Having 


| H. B. TITCOMB 


Recently: appointed “President | of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Mexico and 
Arizona-Eustern Railread, succeeding 
the inte Col. Epes Randolph. 


only land ‘most available for irrigation, 
Jand that can be readily brought under 
cultivation. 

A large percentage of this land will 
raise one crop per year without irri- 
gation, and some of it two crops, an 
average richness of soil not exceed- 
ed anywhere, practically all of the 
principal rivers having suitable dam 
sites for controfline flood waters, a 
mountain range very highly mineral- 
ized, with a number of producing 
mines from which millions have been 
and are still being taken. It is under- 
stood that John Hays Hammond once 
pronounced the territory. tapped by 
the Tonichi branch as being one of 
the heaviest mineralized’ sections .of 
the globe. 

In Sinaloa three large sugar plants 
are in operation, each with an immense 
acreage . still: undeveloped . and .an 
abundance of ‘water. available. 


This country ‘was served only : by. a : 


daily stage line’ frequently tied jup 
for from ‘sixty. to ninety days .during 
the ‘rainy season, when -the only means 


of travel ‘by ‘land “was ‘horse’ or. mule-: 


back, .mail ‘being carried inthis man- 


omer, JoAs stage:trip “from “Guadalajara: 


‘to -Guaymas, «under best conditions, 
was ‘made -in’ eleven ~ days, the: only 
other:means of travel being by steamer 


read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 


which touched only at a few points on 
the coast, it being necessary to land 
passengers and cargo by the use of 
lighters as there were no improved 
harbors ‘between Guaymas. and Man- 
zanillo. In the -face of these handi- 
caps, ‘the country was peaceful ‘and 
prosperous, .as'was the. entire Republic 
of Mexico at that time. No one could 
foresee what was ‘to follow. 


Follows Old Camino Real 


The West Coast Route follows, in 
a general way, the old Spanish Camino 
Real which extended from Guadalajara 
to Tucson at onetime and is marked 
by missions hundreds of years old. 
The part of the line which turns away 
from the coastal plain to reach the 
high “central platead at Tepic lies in 
the classic country well known to lo- 


eating engineers through the descrip- 


tion ‘given .in A.-M. Wellington’s 


“Economic Theory of Railway Loca- 


tion,” in use in many engineering 
schools in the country, pages 675 to 
679, Incidentally..a better line was 


- Jocated than the route indicated by 


Mr. Wellington with a maximum 
grade of 24 per cent for a distance 
of 26 miles. 

The first portion of the later con- 
struction now comprising the holdings 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico, was the line connecting the 
E. P. &-S. W. Railway at Naco, 
Arizona, with the mines of_the 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany at Cananea, Sonora, which was 
constructed under the direction of the 
Santa Fe system in the year 1901, 
having been taken over shortly there- 
after by the Southern Pacific interests. 

‘The construction of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico lines south of Guay- 
mas probably marks the end of the 
active period of rapid and dramatic 
pioneer railroad building in America. 
To recount its history would be, in 
a measure, to tell anew many of the 
instances of pioneer days of the first 
Southern Pacific lines, nor was there 
Jacking the inevitable American fron- 
tiersman nor. even the ‘hostile Indian. 
Four of the finest Missouri mules ever 
eaten, and ‘they’ were undoubtedly 
eaten, were taken from the first sur- 
veying party on ‘the. preliminary lines 
onthe Yaqui River, by Indians who 
Eilfed two soldiers, members of a guard 
of twenty provided for this party. 
This. within :a.‘short ‘distance of the 


acamp. 


Ground was broken in August, 1905, 
at.a ‘point now “known as Empalme, 


“just north of Guaymas on the Sonora 


Railway, onthe -Cananea, Rio -Yaqui 
y Pacifico concession under-which the 
jine from Empalme to Navojoa, the 
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Typical Scenes From Old Mexico 


Quaint and 


because it affords ‘the visiter opportu- 
nity to cee and understand other peo- 


ples’ customs and-babits. “It fs the new ” 


and (different that’ attracts, and “the 
traveler‘in Mexico can ‘find much to -o¢= 
cupy his attention, as is shown by the 


onichi and.Alamos branches and the 
Nogales-Del:’Rio Jine were’ duilt...By 
the ‘first months of 1906, a full fledged 
construction organization was in the 
field and ‘rapid ‘progress -made.- 


-Constructionwas “started out-of 


Mazatlan'and “Guadalajara in 1907.un- 


der “the -Southern’' Pacific“. of Mexico 7 
concession: ' The line between Nogales: :-/ 


and: Del: Rio, Sonora;swas built in 1907 
and-1908;.the ‘Tonichi. branch was built 
in’1907-10,.the:-Alamos branch in’ 1907 
and. the ‘line was completed ‘through 
from Empalme ‘to “Navojoa, a distance 
of 117 miles,“ May :12,:1907. 


Locomotives: Come *by Ship 


Construction “was ‘pushed in both -di- , 


rections out/of Mazatlan, locomotives 
and cars: were shipped in by steamer, 
a fleet ’of lighters :was constructed and 
two ‘tugs “for . their. operation were 
brought from the States. .Ties,-red- 
. wood and Oregon pine, were :shipped 
in -by. the hundreds of thousands from 
California and Oregon, as well as steel 
from Europe. All material was light- 
ered a distance of a mile and a half 
from the ships’ anchorage to the wharf 
side, there being no harbor facilities, 
in the ._proper sense of the word, at 
Mazatlan. Connection was made ‘be- 
tween.-construction .. forces working 
from the “north .and those working 
from. Mazatlan north about 46 miles 
north of. Mazatlan.early in 1909. .The 
line had been completed ‘south at ‘that 
,time “to the “Presidio River from 
‘Mazatlan ‘by the forces working out 
of the latter point. This gave a 
through line for operation from Em- 
palme .to Presidio, a distance of 484 
imtiles, ‘The line was opened through 
to. Yago, 146 miles south of Mazatlan 
May -1, 1910, and to Tepic, 196 miles 
south of Mazatlan February 5, 1912. 

: A-steamship was run regularly be- 
‘tween [Mazatlan and Manzanillo by 
ithe Southern Pacific. of Mexico from 
1908 until: destruction of the boat 
‘which was burned at her moorings 
wharf side at. Manzanillo in 1914, co- 
Hncidentally’ with. the: eccupancy of 
; Mera’ Cruz’ by. ae 5 
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ONCE DRAFTSMAN, ‘NOW 
RAILROAD PRESIDENT 


B.. TITCOMB last: month 
relinquished the Vice-Presi- 
dency . of :the')Pacific Electric 
Railway at Los Angeles and was 
appointed | President “of the 
Southern .Pacific Lines in Mex- 
ico and of the Arizona Eastern 
Railroad,.. ‘succeeding the late 
Col. Epes Randolph, 
Mr. Titcomb has proven his 
ability over a period of thirty 
years service with the Southern 


Pacific. Company, his -steady © 


rise to the Presidency of these 
important lines having “been 
made’ from the position ‘of 
Draftsman. He is possessed of 
an intimate knowledge of ‘the 
various phases of railroad work 
and his recognized engineering 
ability will prove of unusual 
value to the lines whose oper- 
ations he will direct. 

Beginning his railroad career 
with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany as a Draftsman in 1891, he 
was promoted in 1898 to Assis- 
tant Engineer at San Francisco. 
Until 1917 he served succes- 
sively as Roadmaster of the 
Western, Shasta and Sacra- 
mento Divisions, Resident .En- 
gineer of the _ San Joaquin and 
Los Angeles ‘Divisions, ..District 
Engineer Los" Angeles Division 
and: Assistant to - Assistant 
Chief Engineer..at ‘San’“Fran- 
cisco. On: October 15, 1917, che 
was promoted to Superintendent 
of the Stockton Division, from 
which position. he advanced ‘to 
Vice President of the Pacific 
Eléctric Railway at Los Angeles 
on Seotember 1, 1918. 


Surgeon, and R. H. Ingram, general 
manager. 
The inauguration of service into Te- 


‘American forces. 

: The -ceremony 
of breaking 
ground .at-Mazat- 
Han, which ’ ‘took 
place ‘at the pres- “ 
ent ‘location of the 
‘south wye switch, 
‘was: attended by 
ithe... then . -~vice- 
'president:of Mex- 
‘ico; Ramon ‘Cor. 


5 


pic was attended by Pino Suarex, Vice- 
President_of Mexico ‘under President 


“Madero; Manuel: Bonilla; Secretary of 


Communications and Public Works; 
Governor Jose,.Renteria of Sinaloa, 
Don Martin Espinoza, Governor of the 
Territory of Tepic; H. J. Temple, Gen- 
eral Superintendent; H. Lawton, Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent; G, 
F. Jackson, Assistant General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, and J, W. Will- 
iams, Superintendent of the Sinaloa 
Division,’ The excursion trains were 
run. from. Mazatlan to Tepic and: part 
remained over two days. A banquet 
was given the-first day by Aguirre y 
Cia,.and the second day by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Tepic. A grand 
ball was given‘the last night. 

There -were ‘several . engineers in 
charge of construction during: 1905, 
1906, 1907 and a portion of 1908:-J. S. 
Matthews from Empalme to the Yaqui 
River; J. S. Barlow from the Yaqui 
River to Oso; S. L. Wakulewiez, Oso 
to point of connection with construc- 
tion out of Mazatlan, and from .Rosa- 
tio to ‘Tepic from 1908 to 1912, inclu- 
sive; J. D. Manigault having been in 
charge of construction out of Mazatlan, 
L. H. Long was appointed Chief 
Engineer.in charge of location and con- 
struction in 1908, 

It is probably permissible to call at- 
tention here to the fact that, taking 
into consideration the portion of the 
old Sonora Railway from Magdalena 
south, we have a continuous Hine with 
a maximum grade of 5 of 1 per cent, 
approximately 900 miles in Jength. 
This probably equals, if not exceeds, 
any other piece of original construc- 
tion with such.a low maximum grade 
on this continent, and it is also worth 
while mentioning that there have been 
very few ‘bad washouts on the ‘line 
south of Navyojoa, at least, nothing 
to indicate the desirability of any line 
changes. 

Construction on the west coast 
proper was carried on by modern 
methods and appliances and excellent 
progress made. As much as 39 miles 
of grade was 
completed in one 
month and track 
faid.on it full tied 
in the same 
length of time. 


On: the Guada- 
fajara portion, the 
earth work was 
done entirely by 
basket men on a 
piece-work’ basis, 
dirt being carried 
ina basket on the 
men’s backs with 
a head strap run- 
ning up over the 
shoulder and 
across the fore- 


accompanying -pletures. which took !place oe ery head about one 


dn the -vicinity of h i 
e nt undred and | 

the: present: sta- twenty pounds of 

Stion: building: was: dirt per load, four é 

attended by Gov- si cubic meters be- : 

-ernor “-Canedo™of {Eg : > 

EOE. a day’s work. 


Sinaloa.Don ‘Joa- 7 
“Cathedral ‘at Hermosillo. “The ‘architecture of Mexico's cathedrals has ‘long The Southern Pp 


quinRedo, “Dr. 
Goodfellow, Chief been an attraction ‘to the tourist and ‘a source of pride-to the Mexican people. Pacific Railroad 


if 
i 
i 
| Travel in a foreign land-is Interesting 
| 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wow Washing clothes near ‘Tequila, Kaliseo—but similar scenes are duplicated auswheres 2. “Glortetin” at Mazatlan, bullt 
© provide un outlook upon the ocean. Many-of these Bloriettas onthe: west coast.are impressive in design; -S; Military 


Post or “Cuartel,” at Tepic; 7 : 
Boel o5 el” at Lepie; 4, Falls of the Jesus Maric, nenr Tepic;:5. Typial. country~house, with cocoanut rove In 
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Glimpses Caught In Land Across the Border 


equlla Jaliseos ‘bulbs are. bel cat satis’ veqaieines eau 
ie ry. ‘ ; y % pared for rousting, ‘resulth 
eine mate into a Mquor formerly ‘known as““Meseal”; 3. Lifting load of cane at “Puge Sugar ‘Factory; -4. ‘Cattle sane ta 
onoras 6, Aqueduct for irrigating -cane. fields, ‘Hacienda ‘de -Pua,:neat-Tepte; : 6. Open air panties, ‘Acaponcta 
x OP, 4 


“Water works” in-any country town, water bottles: being carried by donkeys, 


ties under lease by: 


of ‘Mexico ‘is ‘operating ‘today -with a 
line. from: Nogales to - Ruiz, State of 
Nayarit, formerly... the’ Territory of 
Tepic, a. distance of 873 miles; 
Nogales, Sonora to the junction with 
the Naco-Cananea line .at~Del Rio, 
Sonora, a distance of 78 
miles, and from Orendain 
to La Quemada, north of 
Guadalajara, a distance of 
42:miles. 

That portion. of the line 
from the city of Tepic to 
La Quemada, a-distance of 
100 ‘miles, remains: to be 
constructed in order to 
connect through to Guada- 
lajara, which will give di- 
rect rail communication to 
Mexico City. 

In addition to this, there 
is a. branch line from Cor- 
ral to Tonichi, a distance 
of 97 miles, from Navojoa 
to. Alamos, a distance of 39 
miles and from Quila to 
El Dorado, a distance of 
14 miles. Neither of the 
first two mentioned branch 
lines are in operation at 
this time for the reason 
that necessary repairs, duc 
to depredations during the 
revolution and deteriora- 
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the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
and ‘the Sonora -Railway was merged 
into the Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico. 

Although the revolution broke out 
before the line was completed through 


7 


300 cars of cantaloupes is being done. 
Tomatoes and-cantaloupes can be pro- 
duced months earlier than-in either the 
Imperial Valley or Florida. During 
season 1920, 1279 cars of garbanzo 
or chick peas, 828 cars of ore and con- 

centrates, 357 cars of sugar 


and 1279 cars of miscellan- 
eous products were shipped 
through the port of No- 
gales, and in the past three 
years, 11,000 tons of dye 
wood, with a total value of 
$198,000 U. S. Cy. 

rain service at the pres- 
ent time consists of six 
passenegr trains per week 
each way between No- 
gales and Guaymas, three 
passenger trains per week 
each way between Guay- 
mas and Ruiz, and three 
scheduled freight trains 
per week each way be- 
tween Nogales and Mazat- 
Jan. 

By the time this article 
goes to press buffet cars 
will be in service on pas- 
senger trains between No- 
gales and Mazatlan. For 
the past 18 months, 12- 
section, drawing room 
electric lighted Pullmans 
have been running be- 


tion, have been made, That 
portion of the line from 
Ruiz to Tepic, which has been out of 
operation for a number of years, is 
now being reconstructed. 

The oldest portion of the line known 
as the Sonora Railway, extending from 
Nogales, Sonora, to Guaymas, Sonora, 
might be classed as the nucleus of the 
present system, This line as well as 
the New Mexico and Arizona Line, 
which extended from Nogales, Arizona 
to Benson in the same State, (territory 
at that time) were built between the 
years 1880 and 1883 by the Santa Fe 
System and operated by them until 
1897 when a reciprocal lease was 
executed between the Southern Pacific 
Company and the Santa Fe covering 
the Sonora Railroad, New Mexico and 
Arizona and the Mojave-Needles line. 
Under this lease the Southern Pacific 
Company took over the operation of 
the Sonora and New Mexico 
Arizona Railways and the Santa Fe 
took over the Mojave-Needles line, the 
New. Mexico & 
Arizona being op- 
erated as a por- 
tion of -the Tuc- 
son’ ..Division of 
the Southern. Pa- 
cific, and the So- 
nora ‘Railway ‘be- 
ing: operated as .a 
separate unit until.) 
1912, or-after ‘the -- 
completion-of the 
Southern. Pacific : 
Railroad. of ‘M 
ico-:ras it.» now. 
stands. :Complete 
transfer :-of titles. 


Map showing Southern Pueitic Lines in Mexico. 


to Tepic, and there have been repeated 
interruptions of traffic and loss of 
crops, this section of the country has 
gone steadily forward. 


The total value of exports for the 
year 1920 through the Customs House, 
Arizona District, was $31,379,497, im- 
ports $17,004,853, a grand total of 
$48,384,350. 


Early Tomatoes and Cantaloupes 


During the season of 1920-21 there 
were forwarded through the port of 
Nogales over 900 cars __ of tomatoes 
grown in the States of Sinaloa and 
Nayarit. The acreage being planted 
this year would indicate an increase 
in this crop for season of 1921-22 of 
251 per cent, or a production of 3000 
carloads equaling 2,400,000 boxes, or 
roughly 244 tomatoes for each inhabi- 
tant in the United States. In addition 
to this, planting which should produce 


tween Los Angeles and 
Mazatlan tri-weekly. In addition to 
this a Pullman car is run between 
Nogales and Guaymas. 


Industrial Conditions 


There are more Americans on the 
west coast today than ever before. 
Several important sales of real estate 
have been made recently. 

As it is natural to suppose, the con- 
ditions prevailing in the United States 
have affected Mexico, but not to the 
extent that might be expected. The 
closing down of Cananea was a severe 
biow to the State of Sonora, but this, 
of course, is only temporary. 

A large sterilizing plant has been re- 
cently established at Guaymas for 
sterilizing garbanzo and other grain 
for export. The plant is handling 110 
sacks per hour, full capacity being 180 
sacks per hour. With the installation 
of an automatic scale and sack sewing 
machine, full capacity will be reached. 


The Federal 


Government is 
constructing a ca- 
nai in the State 
of Sinaloa, having 
dug, to date some 
16 miles of main 
canal and work.1s 
going steadily on, 
water to be taken 
from the Culiacan 
River. The pro- 
ject, when com- 
pleted will con- 
sist ‘of approxi- 
mately 40 miles 
of main canal 


swas made ‘for :the 
respective proper- - 


‘Modern shops 


at Empalme, -which city Jhas a population of 4,000, ‘consisting 
principaliy of ‘the -Company’s employes. 


with laterals and 
will place under 
intensive cultiva- 


tion several thousand acres of ‘rich 
jJand in comparatively srnall holdings. 
There is also an irrigation project in 
the southern part of the State of 
Sonora which will take water from the 
Yaqui River, and will bring a large 
acreage under intensive cultivation. 
The machinery for this work is on 
the ground although actual construc- 
tion has not yet been started. 

Labor throughout the three States, 
Sonora, Sinaloa and Nayarit, is plenti- 
ful and cheap, ranging from 31 cents 
in Nayarit to $1 American money per 
day in Sonora. This makes for pros- 
perity among all industrials, cotton and 
sugar mills, and clothing manufactur- 
ers, of which there are a number. 

Life and property are secure on the 
west coast of Mexico today with 
every prospect of this condition con- 
tinuing to prevail. General Angei 
Flores, who is in charge of the military 
zone comprising Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Nayarit and Lower California, is a 
man of ‘energy and a thorough disci- 
plinarian. Upon being appointed to 
his present position about a year ago, 
he inaugurated and has maintained a 
campaign for the observation of law 
and order, 

Taxes are low in comparison with 
other countries. As an illustration, 
there is one producing farm consisting 
of 920 acres, owned by an American, 
which paid 52 pesos or $26 for the year 
of 1921, There is no income tax nor 
exeess profit tax, and taxes and labor 
are bath on the downward trend, 

The principal cities along the line 
are Cananea, Nogales, Hermosillo, 
Guaymas, Navojoa, all in Sonora; San 
Blas, Culiacan, Mazatlan and Rosario, 
all in Sinaloa; Acaponeta and Tepic, 
in the State of Nayarit; Guadalajara, 
Jalisco. 


Climate and Scenery 


Guadalajara and Tepic afford a most 
delightful all the year round climate. 
Cullacan and Mazatlan enjoy a won- 
derful winter climate, the latter with 
an average maximum winter tempera- 
ture ef 76 and an average minimum of 
54 degrees. Mazatlan is one of the 
most picturesquely located seaports in 
the world as well; there being a drive 
around the ocean front whose scenic 
beauty it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to excel. On one of the 
Promontories of this drive is located 
the “Sunset Inn,” a cosmopolitan so- 
cial club run by E. R, Chatheld, which 
has a membership of ninety odd, His 
club rooms consisting of seven large 
rooms on the lower floor, the upper 
floor including library, two dining 
rooms and two guest suites, the build- 
ing being furnished in the most elab- 
orate style throughout. 

At Empalme are focated -the general 
shops, of steel and concrete -construc- 
tion, equipped with the most ‘modern 
machinery, employing at.the .present 
time an average of about-400.men, and 
where general operating offices are lo- 
cated, 

Empalme a Modern City 


_ Empalme is a modern city of 4,000 
inhabitants consisting almost entirely 
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MIRAMAR GUEST SETS HIS 
WATCH BY S. P. TRAIN 


Ou Miramar way they are 
still talking about the .ex- 
periment made some weeks ago 
by James L. Hutchinson, of 
Montgomery, N. Y., a retired 
Standard Oil Company official. 

Mr. Hutchinson and his fam- 
ily were guests at the seaside re- 
sort. They noticed the punctu- 
ality with which Southern Pacific 
train No. 17, which arrives in 
Santa Barbara at 7:30 o'clock 
each evening from Los Angeles, 
passed through Miramar at 7:17 
o'clock. Mr. Hutchinson ac- 
quired the habit of consulting his 
watch as the train arrived each 
evening and during a period of 
several weeks he noticed that the 
arrival never varied more than a 
minute from the schedule. 

Upon glancing at his watch 
one evening, Mr. Hutchinson 
found it had stopped, the result 
of his failure to wind it upon 
retiring the night before. Un- 
daunted, he set it by the train at 
7:47 o'clock and upon visiting a 
local jeweler the following day 
checked up his timepiece. He 
found it just seventeen seconds 
ahead.—-Santa Barbara News, 


of employes and their famities.' The 
water plant, sewage and lighting sys- 
tems and all the houses, hotel and club 
are owned by the railroad company. 
The property has suffered greatly 
during the years of the revolution, as 
stated elsewhere, traffic having been 
interrupted frequently and for long 
periods, hundreds of trestles having 
been burned, some of them rebuilt 
and burned again many times, cars 
and locomotives destroyed, there hav- 
ing been at one time on the Sinaloa 
Division six miles of burned trestle. 
In the year 1915 there was an aver- 
age of a trestle aday burned from 
January 1 to July 31; ranging in length 
from one span to 260 feet. As-a mat- 
ter of necessity, many of these open- 
ings were shooflied, there having been 
times when there were probably over 
150 shooflies on the operated portion 
of track. These have been gradually 


eliminated, ‘but there still remain up- ~ 


wards of 75.. Regardless of these -cir- 


cumstances. and conditions, -track and © 


equipment, “in general, arevin. very 
good :condition. E 


Throughout:all’ the revolutionary © 


period, :therechas ‘been very = little 
change.in’ the ‘personnel, even:'among 
train ‘and enginemen. Among ‘the off- 
cials, ‘there“has been -but one case ofa 
man resigning during this time:and ‘in 
this case it was not from any sense 
of fear ot wishing to avoid hardships. 


“both » 


LARGE. FORCE -EMPLOYED .ON 
ELK: ROCK TUNNEL 


The contractors in charge of the 
construction of the Elk:Rock: Tunnel, 
located on the Newberg. branch *-of 
the Portland Division, sixmiles -south 
of Portland, now -have ‘a “force. of 


~about 80 men employed driving this 


tunnel from both ends. On the’Port! 
land, or northerly end, a-steam shovel 
equipped with short boom ‘and ‘dipper 
sticks and operated by air, is ‘being 
used, loading the excavated material 
into small cars which are hauled out 
and dumped into the Williamette 
River below by means of a chute 
built through the present trestle, 

On the Oswego or southerly end, 
the “bottom trap” method is being 
used to load small cars which. are 
then hauled out, up an -incline, and 
dumped into standard roadway -cars. 
These cars are then taken away by train 
and material is used for filling trestles. 

The drilling and hoisting necessary 
for. the prosecution of the construc- 
tion work is all done by compressed 
air furnished by two 600 foot. com- 
pressors, and the entire layout is 
lighted by electricity, The tunnel is 
to be about 90 feet in from the face 
of the bluff and will be 18 feet in width 
to allow for “gauntlet” double track, 
and twenty-three and one-half feet 
high above top of rail to allow for 
trolley wires. Portals will-be of con- 
Phas and lining of Port Orford ce- 
ar. 


DEATH CALLS UNCLAIMED 
FREIGHT AGENT 


Death came to Walter R. VanSick- 
ler, Agent of the Company’s Unclaim- 
ed Freight Warehouse at San Fran- 
cisco, on August 31, at his home in 
Berkeley, his sudden passing resulting 
from acute indigestion. 

. Mr. Van Sickler entered tue serv- 
ice of the Company in November, 
1892, as telegraph operator, being con- 
tinuously employed until his death, 
He served successively as telegraph 
operator, assistant agent at various 
stations on the San Joaquin and Los 
Angeles Divisions and other positions 
in freight and. passenger station at 
Fresno. He was also employed /as 
Chief Clerk in the ‘office of the Dis- 
trict Freight‘and ‘Passenger Agent at 
Fresno. “In 1910 “he was ‘appointed 
Traveling: - Freight cand Passenger 
Agent in the Fresno ‘District ‘and later 
served as “Traveling Freight ‘Agent-on 
the Atlantic System . during Federal 
control, | Returning to the ‘Pacific Sys- 
tem -he -was employed in the Freight 
Claim ..Department’ at. San. Francisco 
and in-January, 1920, was-appointed:to 
the :position “held’at the ‘time “of -his 


death, 


During “his :29 years “of :seryice: Mr. 
Van 'Sickler-gained ‘a vhost of friends 
railroad-and “business “circles 
and ‘he ‘leaves‘.a most enviable reputa- 
tion for. fidelity “to -his employerand 
a host of :friends ‘mourn ‘his :loss..«-He 
is, survived .by a. widow, ::son ‘cand 
daughter: Byte Se 
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Oregon Employes Score Unjust Competition 


Campaign Is Initiated by Railroad Men for Patronage of Company’s 
Service as Against Unregulated Motor Competition 


OR the last year or so about the 
Feny people connected with the 

Southern Pacific: who gave any 
considerable concern to the inroads 
made upon the revenues of the Com- 
pany by the jitney and the auto truck, 
were in the traffic department, The 
employes in the transportation, me- 
chanical and maintenance of way de- 
partments, aside from noting there 
seemed to be a growing number of 
jitneys and trucks in operation on the 
faved highways, gave little thought to 
the subject and in the absence of argu- 
ments to the contrary the public felt 
the jitney and the auto truck were the 
solution to the high cost of living as 
far as relief from freight and passen- 
ger rates was concerned. 

It was left for D. R. Livengood, 
agent at McMinnville, to explode a 
bomb in the camp of the enemy. Mr. 
Livengood and the rest of the em- 
ployes of the Company at McMinn- 
ville, drew up a letter to the business 
houses of that city and signed it “Lo- 
cal Railroad Employes’ Association, 
by D. R. Livengood.” In it they point- 
ed out the benefits accruing to the city 
of McMinnville through the Southern 
Pacific Company’s operations in that 
city, and emphasized the fact the 
Southern Pacific Company paid in 
taxes in the county alone $39,675.32 
and in the State of Oregon $1,110,- 
038.68 for the year 1920; expended for 
lumber. in the State of Oregon the 
same year $4,519,888. They also saw 
that the fact was not lost sight of that 
35 men, heads of families represent- 
ing a total of 140 people were all resi- 
dents of the city and their payroll 
averaged $5,500 a month, which was 
distributed among the local merchants 
for the necessities of life. 


Service Compared 


The service furnished as compared 
with the jitneys was brought out. It 
was shown that 20 passenger trains 
daily are operated out of the city, 
schedules of which are arranged to 
suit the majority of the traveling pub- 
lic, and that the Company maintains 
a freight station. as well as a modern 
brick ‘passenger station. As evidence 
of further interest in the welfare of 
the community, they reminded the lo- 
cal people that the Company purchases 
its light “juice” :from the city, whereas 
it could secure it much more cheaply 
from its ‘own. trolley were it not for 
the -Company’s ‘belief in building up 
local :communities. : . 

As-compared with the unregulated 
jitney and auto ‘truck, ‘the Association 
pointed . out that .the.:schedules and 
tariffs of the railroad must be observed 
‘to ‘the letter, ‘being covered by strict 
state:and- interstate regulations. “Also, 
thatthe: Southern : Pacific paid -out .on 
the entire:system during the year 1920 


“SHIP VIA §. P.” 


HIP via S, P. and don’t 

patronize the trucks,” urges 
the statement issued by South- 
ern Pacific employes at Rose- 
burg, Ore., part of which is 
quoted below: 

“Do they (the auto busses) 
mean more to you than the ad- 
vertising the railway is giving 
our community? If not, the so- 
lution is, specify on all future 
orders, ‘Ship via S. P. Co.’ and 
don’t patronize the trucks out of 
Roseburg. This is just as im- 
portant when placing your or- 
ders for goods in the east. Ship- 
ments fram New York, moving 
via Southern . Pacific Morgan 
Lines via Galveston, reach Rose- 
burg in 17 to 20 days. 

“Shipments from” New York 
and all points east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg, should be routed via 
Southern Pacific Morgan lines, 

“Shipments from points west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburg, should 
be routed care Southern Pacific 
Company at Ogden. It is very 
| necessary that you should 
specify ‘at Ogden, otherwise the 
shipment will be carried to Port- | 
jJand and we get the short haul | 
from Portland only. y 

“We strongly urge that you |} 
bear this in mind at all times, 
that when you place orders you 
do not fail to specify routing on 
} each one as above. This is a 
| small matter to you, but a vital 
one to the Southern Pacific and 
its employes.” 


for loss and damage claims $1,971,370, 
indicating the company’s responsibility 
to the shipper. 

The fact was emphasized that the 
auto trucks, while charging practically 
the same rates as the railroad com- 
pany, have no road upkeep to pay, but 
use the highways for commercial pur- 
poses, which were not constructed for 
such heavy traffic; that the jitneys and 
auto trucks are not regulated by state 
and interstate laws as to what they 
shall charge for transportation, making 
it possible for them to charge any rate 
they see fit and provide any service. 
Furthermore, they fail to maintain 
stations in the city for the conven- 
ience of their patrons, but use the pub- 
lic streets for this purpose. They also 
do not. employ anyone residing perma- 
nently in the city and have no payroll 
in the, city, and leave no money in the 
city. unless it is for enough gas to get 
out-of town. 

The local’ merchant . was also re- 
minded that the ‘heavy :trucks are-.de- 


stroying the paved highways more 
rapidly than they can be built. 

The Association reminded the focal 
merchant that he was inconsistent in 
his argument against partonizing mail 
order houses when he himself patron- 
ized the truck and jitney as against 
the permanent institution in the shape 
of the railroad. mee 

In conclusion, this communication 
politely pointed out that the railroad 
employe did not believe in dictating 
to any man as to what he should do, 
but stated that they were keeping 
close check on all freight movements 
and were in position to know who 
secured freight via Southern Pacific, 
who secured only a part of such route, 
and that they knew who did not re- 
ceive any shipments, and were inclin- 
ed to feel they should follow the 
slogan “Don't Bite the Hand that’s 
Feeding You.’ Ks 

The results in increased business 
via the Southern Pacific at McMinn- 
ville were so gratifying that the tip 
was passed to other employes along 
the line with the result similar Iet- 
ters were sent out at Marshfield, Rose- 
burg and Junction City. Employes 
at other paints also undertook to se- 
cure anti-auto truck publicity through 
the local press and a number of good 
articles were given wide circulation, 
In fact, the press of the cities of Port- 
land, Eugene, Roseburg, Marshfield 
and Lebanon have commented ex- 
tensively and favorably upon the ser- 
vice furnished by the railroad as com- 
pared with the “fly-by-night” tactics 
of the anto truck and jitney. 


Results Obtained 


The employes at Marshfield were- 


confronted with a dificult situation 
because of the number of truck and 
jitneys on the paved highways of 
Marshfield. In this city the situation 
was so critical that the train service 
was hardly justified. The local Em- 
ployes’ Association’s letter, sent out 
on August 12th and signed by Con- 
ductor B. W. Maddox, stirred the en- 
tire surrounding country and brought 
forth comment from the press. and 
even from a representative banker 
further up the valley, and now Agent 
H. J. Mohr and his associates are 
enjoying the experience of observing 
the jitneys and auto trucks hauling 
lighter loads, whereas they were for- 
merly loaded to capacity. 

The same Association at Roseburg 
addressed a letter to the local con- 
cerns along the same lines and re- 
minded them of the policy pursued by 
the. Southern Pacific Company in 
building up Roseburg from a com- 
munity to a city of its present im- 
portance giving as an example the 
retaining of the dispatching forces at 
that point and the erection of a modern 
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brick station notwithstanding the fact 
that the dispatching force might have 
been moved to another point and the 
frame structure formerly at that point 
served for a depot indefinitely, 


Favorable Routing 


In addition, Agent L. B. Moore from 
time to time writes upon the letter 
head and for the signature of local 
business houses, communication ad- 
dressed to castern concerns who 
route their business against him. For 
example, he wrote a two page letter 
to a large automobile concern in the 
East, pointing out that Roseburg was 
a railroad man’s city, and that railroad 
men were interested to the point of 
observing whether the Southern Pa- 
cific received the long haul of their 
business, Mr. Moore is particularly able 
to bring pressure against jitney and 
auto trucks because of the large num- 
ber of employes at his station inci- 
dental to its being a freight terminal 
and because of the manifested inter- 
est of each individual on the payroll 
in seeing that the people he is asso- 
ciated with patronize his Company. 
The local Brotherhoods also discussed 
in lodge meeting the inroads the jit- 
neys and trucks were making neces- 
sitating the use of less men in rail- 
road service. 

Agent J. W. Gaines, of Junction 
City, on July 18th personally addressed 
a letter to business men of his com- 
munity and emphasized to them in 
proper language the number of men 
the Southern Pacific employed in his 


HIGHWAY DAMAGE 


Ho. the highways of the 
state are being damaged by 
heavy tmicks is pointed out in 
the statement issued by the em- 
ployes of the Southern Pacific 
Company at Lebanon, Ore., part 
of which follows: 

“Does the public want the 
toads, for which it has to pay 
taxes, ruined by the hauling 
of heavy loads over them by a 
business that does not contri- 
bute to their upkeep? The trucks 
do not maintain stations in our 
city for the convenience of their 
patrons, but use our public 
streets for this purpose. They 
do not employ anyone who re- 
sides in our city, neither do they 
have any payroll that could in 
any way compare to that of the 
railroad; in fact, they have no 
payroll at all in Lebanon, They 
spend but little if any money 
among us, unless it should hap 
pen to be for gasoline to enable 
them to get out of town. 

“We want to see our present 
train service continued, and we 
|| know it will not be should the 
present state of freight and pas- 
senger business continue. We 
hope the merchants of Lebanon 
will work hand in -hand with us 
in our effort.to retain what we 
now have~a good service.” 


Yiannis fhe asi 
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city who were ‘heads of families, and 
the size of the payroll which. was 
distributed among the merchants. He 
also pointed out to them that Junc- 
tion City was a subdivision and a 
freight terminal at which crews were 
changed, and that these men must be 
fed and housed, He further called at- 
tention to the service that could be 
tendered by the long haul of the 
Southern Pacific and the poor busi- 
ness policy of merchants patronizing 
auto trucks even in a short haul in the 
face of the growing interest of the 
individual employe from the track la- 
borer up, in knowing just who was 
working for or against him. Another 
man of prominence in the drive at 
this point is Roundhouse Fireman T. 
C. Thornton, who knows every man, 
woman and child in the city, and is 
in a position to wield influence where 
the Agent, on account of his short 
residence, may not. 


Where Interests Lie 


At Eugene, Agent A. J. Gillette has 
the backing of his station employes, 
yard and mechanical department for- 
ces. In addition, he is working with 
the local draymen who have formed 
an association to combat the out-of- 
town truck and jitney. Mr. Gillette 
has appeared before the Commer- 
cial Club in company with I. T. 
Sparks, District Freight and Passen- 
ger Agent, and they have duly im- 
pressed upon the representative ship- 
pers as well as the small storekeeper, 
Just where their interests lie. 

The boilermakers, machinists, en- 
ginemen and Store Department em- 
ployes at Albany early in the year 
held an indignaiion meeting and were 
going to institute a campaign of boy- 
cott against patrons of the jitney and 
auto trucks, but were persuaded to 
try arguments first, with the result 
that the merchants were won over to 
a large degree. 

At Monroe station, Agent P. M. 
McGovern foresaw the elimination of 
trains 413 and 414 through competi- 
tion of jitneys and warned the mer- 
chants, but the response was not suf- 
ficient to justify continuing the ser- 
vice and he is now in position to say, 
“I told you so” to his local people and 
they are inclined to listen to his ar- 
guments. In fact, he has already no- 
ticed an appreciable increase in his 
L. C. L. business. 

Agent “Monty” Montgomery at 
Medford has the local press with him 
in combating the auto truck and jit- 
ney and there has been pointed out 
to the public the tendency of the 
truck to employ inexperienced driy- 
ers as compared with the trained en- 
ginemen of the Southern Pacific. 

Staunch Defense 

The aggressive attitude assumed by 
the employes on the Portland Divi- 
sion in talking up ‘business for the line 
they are-working for, and. inquiring 
personally of the people they do-busi- 
ness with as to how they. are-routing 
their freight, has taken the :;commun- 
ities “by ‘surprise...’ In ‘the -past:the 


BENEFITS TO'STATE 
HE following is part -of a 
statement issued..“by - the 
Southern Pacific Employes As- 
sociation at Marshfield, ‘Ore:: 
“The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany paid taxes in Coos County 
of $41,085 and in the state of 
Oregon $1,110,039.80, forthe year 
1920; expended in Marshfield 
and vicinity $207,705 and in the 
state of Oregon $4,519,888 for 
lumber, etc., during the year of 
1920; paid $3,840 for street im- 
provements in the city of Marsh- 
field during 1920; employs in 
the city of Marshfield 91 men, 
most of these men being heads 
of families representing “more 
than 300 people, all residents of 
Marshfield. The payroll for these 
men averages $15,308 per month 
which is distributed among our 
local merchants for the necessi- 
ties of life. The Southern Pa~ 
cific Company operates in and 
out of Marshfield, an average of 
about 8 passengers and 10 
freight trains per day, maintains 
daily freight service to all points, 
both east and west, maintains a 
freight station and a Passenger 
station for the accommodation 
of its patrons.” 


average patron of the carrier could 
abuse the railroad, threaten to route 
his shipments against them, and gen- 
erally assume an antagonistic attitude 
without thought of opposition. He 
was awakened with a start in Oregon 
to the fact that when he has anything 
to say against the Southern Pacific, he 
must be specific and not deal in 
generalities, as he invariably finds 
among his group of listeners an em- 
ploye whose very existence depends 
upon the business handled by the rail- 
road, and, therefore, is vitally inter- 
ested in increasing its volume, fore- 
stalling any unjustifiable criticism and 
interested in correcting any condition 
that may evoke such unfavorable com- 
ment. . 

For instance, “Pat” Tynan, -passen- 
ger conductor in the electric zone out 
of Portland, can be found in the 
hotel lobby at -Corvallis during the 
layover period, .arguing with drum- 
mers, local citizens and others as to 
the merits of rail transportation. 
Likewise, Engineer Tibbets is: gain- 
ing no tittle prominence at -McMinn- 
ville.in his aggressive policy, while 
Conductor Sam Veatch ‘never ‘lets -a 
drummer. off ‘his train until he assures 
him ‘he will-:route his -business South- 
ern Pacific, and if the -drammer.is 
under instruction to :route.:it against 
him,’.“Sam” always . secures: “his 'as- 
surance he’ will .do_his~best:to-route 
ity tothe Southern Pacific. */." 


55,124 Employes : a 
Engineer ‘Burch ‘at ‘Roseburg, is-an- 
other. one: whois‘ going-into the ‘lime- 
light ‘in hisaggressive :policy.:In ‘all, 


there-are about 5,124 employes-on the | 
Portland Division -who'are fully .alive 
to the situation and realize how vitally 
concerned they are in just how and 
to what extent their friends and ac- 
quaintances are routing their busi- 
ness via, Southern Pacific. 


The wife of an employe’ at ‘one’ 


point had been trading fifteen years 
with a grocer when she saw an auto 
truck backed up to his store with a 
shipment from.out of town. The 
good housewife promptly expressed 
her mind to the grocer and ended up 
by indignantly withdrawing her pat- 
ronage.’ “The grocer was astounded 
and after he had had time to recover, 
came around to assure her he would 
reciprocate if she would restore her 
account. 


DIVISIONS IN KEEN RIVALRY 
FOR FUEL HONORS 


The recent awarding of the banner 
to the Western Division for excelling 
in fuel efficiency during the second 
quarter of 1921, carried with it hon- 
orable mention of the Coast's Divi- 
sion’s efforts in fuel conservation dur- 
ing that period, the latter division be- 
ing the runner-up for first honors. 
Similarly, during the first quarter of 
the year, when the Coast Division 
won first honors, the Western Divi- 
sion was given honorable mention, as 
its record for that period indicated it 
to be the runner-up Division. The fore- 
going refiects the keen rivalry exist- 
ing between the Coast and ‘Western 
Divisions for the record of capturing 
the banner three times, for which feat 
it will be retained permanently. 

For the third quarter, the records 
for July and August indicate new 
contenders among the ten divisions 
for the pennant, and much interest 
will be manifested in. the period fuel 
records developed from September 
statistics. 

The two Western Division Fuel 
Committees serving during the period 
covered by the award consisted of 
Engineers, J. S. Sherburne, E. C. 
Wright, P. Runyon, L. M. Johnston; 
Firemen, G. C.’Manrow, H. R. Me- 
Kee, C. H. Cunningham, W. R. 
Brown; Conductors, J. H. Graham, 
J. J: McCarthy; Brakemen, C. W. 
Murrell, Geo. Mcleod. 

The appreciation of the manage- 
ment is extended to Superintendent 
T. F. Rowlands, his staff, the mem- 
bers of the Fuel Committee and all 
the employes on Western Division 
whose combined efforts resulted in the 
excellent. record reflected. 


ANOTHER FOREIGN ATROCITY 


«Two ‘girls were visiting -The Louvre 
for the -first:.time.-.Coming -into the 
room ‘where “Vinus~of Milo .stands, 
they ‘looked -at jt-with open ‘mouths. 
Suddenly..one exclaimed: 

oo “My. Gawd, Margie, look what them 


» Nillains -did_.do..to :that.:poor-Belgiam 
: Woman l’-~Everybody's. . : 


Having” 
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J D. Brennan Passes 


Superintendent of the Sacramento Division, 
whose death occurred September 20. 


HE Southern Pacific Company lost 

one of its most trusted and res- 
pected employes in the death of Jos- 
eph Dowling Brennan, Superintendent 
of the Sacramento Division, on Sep- 
tember 20, after an extended period 
of ill health. His passing is keenly 
regretted by all the Southern Pacific 
Company officials and employes who 
knew him, as well as by his many 
friends in all parts of the state. 

Mr. Brennan entered the service 
of the Company in 1908 on the At- 
fantic System. He had had wide rail- 
road experience prior to this time, in- 
cluding service with the [linois Cen- 
tral and the Union Pacific. In Nov- 
ember, 1908, Mr. Brennan was made 
Assistant Superintendent of the San 
Joaquin Division, which position he 
held until May, 1909, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of 
the Western Division with headquar- 
ters at Stockton. 

in November, 1910, Mr. Brennan 
was appointed Superintendent of the 
Stockton Division, serving in this ca- 
pacity until January, 1913, wnen ne 
became Superintendent of the West- 
ern Division with headquarters . at 
Oakland Pier.’ In July, 1916, he was 
made Superintendent of the Sacra- 
mento Division, which position he 
held at ‘the time of his death. 

Mr.: Brennan’s «record with the 
Southern Pacific Company was an en- 
viable one. ‘He -filled every position 
he -held with marked efficiency and 
his work always inspired the highest 
confidence in his ‘ability. : . | 

Funeral services were ‘held Septem- 
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EXPECT GOOD CROPS ON 
* .SPORTLAND- DIVISION 


Shippers on the southern portion of 
the Portland Division are looking for- 
ward to a large prune shipment. this 
season. Douglas County, Oregon, will 
produce more than one-third of the 
prunes raised.in the Pacific Northwest 
this year, it being estimated the crop 
in this county alone will amount. to 
over 9,000,000 pounds. The. harvest 
of this crop, which -has just started, 
is the largest since 1916, the banner 
year in the history of the prune indus- 
try. Growers expect to receive over 
$700,000 in payment for their fruit. 

In the vicinity of Roseburg and 
Douglas County, a new industry which 
gives great promise is securing a good 
foothold. This is the growing of bro- 
coli, a vegetable similar in appearance 
to cauliflower but hardier, being har- 
vested in February and March. It is 


estimated that about 75 carloads of 


this vegetable will move this year from 
Roseburg to Eastern markets under 
‘ce. Within a brief span of years this 
crop has grown from a garden freak 
to one of the most profitable products 
of the county. Next season, all condi- 
tions favorable, will see over 200 car- 
loads shipped out of this county for 
Eastern markets, 

Medford, Jackson County, is the 
pear and apple shipping point for the 
southern district of the Portland Divis- 
ion. While the growers in this terri- 
tory cannot as yet compete with Cali- 
fornia as to quantity, they lay claim 
to quality. Last year 787 cars of 
pears and 267 cars of apples were ship- 
ped from Medford and vicinity, and it 
is expected this year to ship more than 
this number of cars of pears and about 
800 cars of apples. 


AGENT'S QUICK WORK 
SAVES DROWNING BOY 


D. R. Howell,, Southern Pacific 
Agent at Rockaway, Ore., received 
public recognition for his quick work 
in rescuing a six-year-old boy from 
drowning at Rockaway, in the “Morn- 
ing Oregonian” of Portland, which 
gives the following account of the 
near-tragedy: 

“William Kelly, six-year-old son of 
George Kelly, ‘motor policeman of 
Portland, fell from a raft in Seaview 
lake where he was playing alone and 
was drowning when his plight was 
observed by D. R. Howell, Southern 
Pacific Agent at Rockaway, 

“Quick” work by Howell, who 
swam to the rescue with his clothes 
on, saved the boy. He had gone down 
several times and was partly uncon- 
scious when rescued. He has been liv- 
ing this summer with his grandmother, 
Mrs. J. Kelly, at Rockaway.” 


ber 22 from the Masonic Temple in 
Sacramento, and were attended by 
many Southern Pacific officials and 
employes as well as many of his 
friends from all walks-in life. 

Mr. Brennan. was born ‘October 1, 
1864 at Brockville, Ontario.. His wife 
survives him. 
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Where Model Oil Service Conditions Exist 
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Tidy and Well Kept Yards at Brooklyn, Oregon, are Cited 


in Strong Appeal: Against Fire Hazards 


By H. POLLARD, Fire Inspector 


The group above shows the well-kept yards ‘at“Brooklyn, Oregon. 
exist fires are reduced to a minimum, 


it is the proper time to put be- 

fore the readers of the Bulletin 
the importance of keeping oi! off the 
ground around storage tracks used by 
locomotives and away from oil service 
columns and tracks adjoining them. 

On a recent trip to the Portland 
Division, I saw some tracks and col- 
umns at Brooklyn, which has elimi- 
nated the phrase “it can’t be done” 
from the possibility of accomplishing 
this very important work. 

Attention is called to the photo- 
graphs shown above. Notice the spien- 
did appearance of the tracks, oil col- 
umn and buildings and yard. The prop- 
erty was not prepared to have the 
photographs taken, but is just as it was 
found on inspection. There was not a 
sign of oil on the ground anywhere 
and the oil column did not have a 
spot of oil on it. Every locomotive 
which teaves Portland on the Southern 
Pacific Lines takes oil from this track 
and column, It would be difficult for 
a fire to start along this section on 
account of oil on the ground as there 
is none to burn. Supt. Mercier and 
his staff deserve much credit in taking 
such interest in abolishing the oi! fire 
hazard that it too frequently in evi- 
dence. 

The good condition of the tracks 
shown in these photographs prompted 
me to appeal. through these columns. 
first to the officials—to put tracks and 
columns in first-class condition, pro- 
vide waste cans to place waste in, fur- 
nish a pile of sand or screenings, to 
cover oil spots as they appear, and 
give instructions to use it freely; Sec- 
ond—by asking every employe con- 
nected with this service to do his up- 
most to prevent oil from getting .on 
the ground. Be sure to see that all oil 


| ieres a fire hazard point of view, 


valves do not leak, that the burners 
de not drip into fire boxes or ash 
pans, thereby preventing fire under lo- 
comotives and by handling the oil col- 
umn carefully. Let the spot drain well 
and wipe it off before putting it back 
in place. Do not leave waste hanging 
to it, or throw waste on the ground. 

All these things are very important 
in the upkeep of these very necessary 
facilities and if the suggestions are put 
into force and practiced, there will be 
a_wonderful change in appearance of 
oil tracks and columns before the next 
issue of the Bulletin, 


SENTIMENT GROWING FOR 
TAXATION OF JITNEYS 


A. G. Brinley, Agent at Davis, 
writes: 

“Last evening one of the patrons of 
the Company located here who does 
considerable traveling over the entire 
state, dropped in our office here to 
send a telegram. Knowing the boys 
in the office and myself were inter- 
ested in the welfare of the railroads, 
he brought up the subject of commer- 
cial automobile competition. He stat- 
ed it was surprising how the sentiment 
of the people over the state was grow- 
ing in favor of the railroads in pref- 
erence to the stage and truck lines. He 
heard this subject talked a great deal 
and said the people are beginning to 
realize what it means to patronize 
the railroads in every case they can, 
and further that they want a tax placed 
on the stage and truck lines that run 
in direct competition to the rail lines. 

“This morning, another supporter 
of the railroads ‘called in to. see me, 
and said the had ‘contracted-to furnish 
ten’ commutation’ tickets’ to ten men 
for September between Davis and Sac- 
ramento. - He:stated that:some of the 


Where such tidy conditions 


men wanted to go by stage, but he was 
buying the tickets and the railroad 
gets his money. 

“Tt strikes me that employes of rail 
lines should not tet the public do all 
the pulling for us. I think every em- 
ploye should get this spirit and speak 
up for the Company they are working 
for, and when the stages and trucks 
are taxed for operating over highways 
built by the state, it wit] not be long 
until their operation as common car- 
riers in competition to the rail lines 
will dwindle.” 


CAREFULNESS WILL REDUCE 
0. $. & D. CLAIMS 


H.R. Hicks, Chief Clerk to Super- 
intendent, writes that indications point 
to a decided reduction in OS & D 
claims during September, on the 
Coast . Division. He makes the follow- 
ing interesting comments on this sub- 
ject: 5 
“Tt is surprising how efficient the 
average worker can become when he 
realizes the valuc of carefulness. Ex~- 
isting rules. are very clear regarding 
the handling of DCL and CL freight 
from the time responsibility is “-as- 
sumed by ‘the railroad ‘until the -ship- 
ment is delivered to the consignee. 
The use of the sanest ‘reasoning is all 
that is required to hold O: S. &.D.'s to 
a minimum. oe 

“We should all make‘a resolution to 
do our work:so well that the Stationer 
will find it. unnecessary to order sa -re- 
print of his present stock of 0/S.-&D, 
forms. Let-us not become imbued with 
the idea: that ‘the “freight :-will handle 
itself; it:is up to-each of us, and :to get 
best -restilts “we should handle our 
work-as if it were!our own :business.” 
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‘Old Timer’ Harks Back to Hay Burner Days 


: Impressions of ‘Hogger’ Who: Has Passed ‘Hard-Boiled’ 
and ‘Wise’ Stage Are Good Naturedly Set Forth 


By ORIAN C. SHOWN 
Engineer, San Joaquin Division 


Hlustrations by S. ¥. Madge, Payroll Clerk, Auditor Disbursement Accounts, 


a few hours past his embark- 

ing upon this career of Give- 
’em-the-pin; of presenting his letter 
of recommendation to the Great Man 
in the Swivel Chair with the pictures 
of the past in power, both human and 
mechanical. And we can see ourself 
awaiting his pleasure (which, we re- 
member, was not very great) and our 
heart was trying to jump out of our 
mouth, but we took a long deep 
breath, and the old pump kind of 
slowed down, giving us a chance to 
listen. We were simply asking in our 
most humble manner to be gtven the 
permission to pass along a few thou- 
sand cords of Oregon two-foot. And 
we were most earnest in our desire to 
gather in all the finer points of the 
Art of placing a liner lengthways to 
the left, and crossing the rest side- 
ways. We were sincere in our desire to 
become proficient in casting these fir 
blocks, without the use of a poker. 
And ‘we felt way down in our poor 
little heart that, if given a chance, 
we would gladly put in some two 
weeks or more practicing this gentle 
Art over some two hundred miles of 
freight division and no pay, our quali- 
fication depending entirely upon how 
well the Engineer liked his regular 
fireman, and how good we looked to 
the Engineer (Bad cess to him!). 


A Chance to Break In 


We were told that if we felt that we 
could toss a mere trifle of sixteen to 
eighteeh cords of slimy fir into the 
bowels of a Monkey Ten Wheeler, and 
not tie up too often to eat, we would 
be given a letter to the Doc and could 
then break in. To all of this we 
promised most faithfully to abide, and 
with the coveted letter in our hand we 
started ,on a run for Doc’s office. Our 
heart was beating fast and we were 
glad to get away from the Big Man. 

The long billed Cap and, the Bib 
Overalls were looming big before our 
eyes and we also wanted to get hold 
of that Bell Rope. We were absolutely 
sure that our Regalia and a firm grip 
on this rope we would be supreme. 
Oh boy, what a delusion! We are sure 
a tannery must have been started a- 
bout this time for our particular bene- 
fit for we had to get the glove large 
enough -to -swap hands with, or we 
could ‘not get more than a couple of 
trips: with them, It was: “Take a look 
for: this. stiver in the -end of my fin- 
ger"FIN her up good, Kid??? “You 
find ‘the ‘corner and ‘T’ll pull: them up 
against :the -Flucs,’:How-well ‘we ‘re- 


Having 


T HE writer recalis as though but 


member, our first trip on the old pay 
car. We.were sure every man on the 
road was looking at us. And no doubt 
they were (and thinking what a 
Scissorbill we were). 

However, it didn’t take us long to 
get wised up, for after a few trips we 
were fogging an old Kettle on that 
bug-a-boo of later years, a work train, 
and the Hogger with a queer smile in- 
formed us that if we would fill her 
old fire-box good we would change 
things a bit. I could do the running 
and he would do the firing. Alas, poor 
Scissor! We had the temerity to ask 
just when we would do this running, 
and we were told: “Why, when she 
burns down a bit you run back and 
slip in some more, and Vl fire it ont 
the stack.” Did we get sore? Oh, my 
no! we just got busy and did as we 
were told and pitched in another gob 
and said to ourself: “Never mind Old 


Highpockets, we'll be over there some 
day, and we'll have our overalls 
starched, and wear a big Sparkler in 
our shirt front and another on our fin- 
ger, and we'll tell ’em!” 

Dreams, all dreams, all dreams. We 
did get Maw a couple of Bright Ones, 
one about the size of a mustard seed 
and the other quite small. We wanted 
to be called Diamond Dick. 


Presented With Medal 


However, honor was bound to come. 
On one of those pleasant little trips, 
ona sleety night, the Hogger pulled 
up to a platform whereon was piled 
nearly, if -not all*the Built Pine in 
northern California. -And the cry went 
forth: “Wood up, pile up the front 
tier, Sonny; :and ‘be sure to-get-it up 
high’on the sides so the Shacks can 


toss on plenty.” Then, as in the re- 
ceiving of all great honors, came not 
the Iron Cross, but from the big Grub 
Hook of the Rail Bender a large iron 
washer. On our inquiry as to the why 
of the washer, we were told that this 
medal was due us as he figured that 
we could shove more blocks, and get 
less steam, than any Tallowpot on the 
Division. Did we lose our temper? 
Nay, nay, we just thought to ourself: 
“Wait till we get on the Other Side, 
we'll get that Shack on the run, and 
we will run his pins off.” And well we 
remember we did. We had about six- 
ty five brownie cars behind us and we 
got the Shack on the run all right, 
and he ran pretty fast, but we ran 
faster, and when he got to the switch 
he fumbled it, and we were going so 
fast we thought we had better slow 
down a bit, and we did; by squeezing 
out about twenty pounds of Westing- 
house best. And just then the Shack 
got the Gate open; and we figured 
we'd just slide in, so we let go all holts 
—and so did part of the train. And then 
we went up and watched that Guy make 
them queer marks in his book white 
we told, “Why did yous” Pilot all 
about it. But we took that deep breath, 
went right back at it again and prom- 
ised ourself there would be no more 
delays. 

We were getting quite sure of our- 
self by this time, much more so than 
when we made our first trip as a Hog- 
ger, for when we received our First 
Orders we put our gloves under our 
arm, and held the orders in both hands. 
tightly against our stomach or we cer- 
tainly would have dropped them. But 
again that deep breath, only, this time 
we couldn’t quite get her deep enough 
but we had to show the Cappie, cause 
he was a Late Model also and it 
would never do to let him put over 
any Old Head Stuff on us. 


Gain From Old Timers 


However, that was several years 
ago. We were new at the game then 
and did not realize the vatue of a little 
Old Head stuff, if it is not spread on 
too heavy. Do not get all swelled up 
and imagine you are the Whole Show. 
Remember that in being too intent on 
one particular thing, you may over- 
look something equally as important. 
Leave the mind open. Impressions 
will come faster and be more lasting. 
However, in this little confab we wish 
to impress that we must stand upon 
the strength of our convictions, and 
not allow the flutter of our heart and 
the Rising Tide of Embarrassment to 
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engulf us. The Old Timer has passed 
the hard-boiled and wise stage and 
one new in the Game can generally 
take on a lot of useful information in 
one’s daily association with those who 
have passed more of the Grind if the 
shell of self esteem is not too hard to 
soak it up. Remember what a small 
part we play in this Game and if it 
were not for the other fellow we 
would not be able to play at all. Co- 
operation and the feeling that the other 
fetlow may be just as much interested 
in the work, though he may not be as 
fortunate as some who may have had 
a better start in life. Otherwise, his 
technical ability may not be as great 
as your own, but he may be just as 
valuable to the company. 

No matter how great our fame we 
are soon lost track of when we step 
down and out. We make a big play to 
the Grand Stand and figure we are 
the Whole Show, but we are soon for~ 
gotten except by those with whom we 
may have come into direct contact. 

One of The Old School 

The writer often wonders what has 
become of Doc Baer and his insepar- 
able little grip. Doc was one of the 
Old Schoot and represented all that 
was fine in the railroad Game. We re- 
member the fireman up for examina- 
tion who numbered the answers to the 
question in Monkey motion, and was 
promptly invited out to the shop to 
convince Doe of a practical knowledge 
of the Valve. And the fireman, though 
he was scared to death, made a prompt 
move to go, and Doc called it off. And 
another we remember was Compound 
Ed. Ingals, whose great delight was 
to put the fireman to rubbing the 
jacket with tallow, but a gentleman 
withal, and many valuable hints were 
gained from him, 

Some of the quiet wit was passed 
by the old timer, now gone, Barney 
Kelley, who, in attending the Eye and 
Ear Car for the first time, picked out 
the yarns fairly well but when the 
lights were sprung on him, walked out, 
saying: “To the Divil with tne red 
lights; Oi, have a daylight run!’ Bar- 
uey was pensioned shortly after. 

In the early days Barney was com- 
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ing down the Hill and they got .to 
‘Tagging abit, and:.as “Barney -ex- 
Plained: “First Oi gave her the ‘Ser- 
vice, and no action. Next Oi tried the 
Emergency,-and still nawthing doing. 
So finally Oi gave her the axcess and 
jumped off.” 

There was old Jack Keogh who 
wore high heeled boots, always stood 
up on an engine, and carried his 
money around in a tin lard bucket. 
Then, Jimmie Brandt who wore a 
heavy black beard, patent leather 
shoes and no overalls. His fireman 
was standing. in gangway one dark 
night. Another fireman standing near 
asked: “Who are you firing for, Bob?” 
“Hist,” says Bob, “It’s Jessie 
James!” Jimmie said not a word but 
my how he did talk through the stack- 
sky rockets! 

Flagman’s Narrow Escape 

There was the fireman whose father 
was a minister, and often bemoaned 
the fact that he had raised a boy 


2 eS 
whose sole ambition was to pitch 
blocks through a firebox door, And the 
flagman in Cow Creek Canyon on a 
very dark night, the caboose door be- 
ing open and the light shining far 
down the track, outlined what appear- 
ed to him to be a mountain lion fol- 
Jowing him slowly as he was called 
in. As the flagman quickened his pace 
so did the big cat, till finally it grew 
into a race and the flagman with a 
bound, leaped over the caboose rail 
and slammed the door, and as he did, 
the loud baw! of a calf rang out! The 
conductor with the name of the fam- 
ous catsup, and weighing about two 
fifty, down on his knees in the Crum- 
my, praying to give the fireman on 
the old hay burning kettle strength, 
and the tallow pot weighed about one 
thirty. 

We hark to the days of the old 
Dutch Clock, (Engine 2025-) My 
how she could run-down hill! Never 
could get steam enough to even walk 
up hill, And old Jack Clark with his 
galloping cow-—how she could eat the 
hay! We can see Jack Campbell and 
still recall the fragrance of his old 
Dudeen as he reached down, cut out 
the break valve, put the old briar over 
the exhaust, and gave us a‘nice shot 
in the eye, as we were spreading our- 
self as far as we could to reach the 
coal, 

And Pan Handle Dad Ketchum who 
required the fireman to drain-the lubri- 
cator and put. the oily water in the en- 
gine..brake cylinders, and “had two 
long oilers without ‘springs, each -one 
to be used at certain:points on the run. 
There was ‘old Connolly, who carriéd 
a lunch-kit as big as a coffin, and dur- 


ing a wreck on the-Hill, had chis:hot 


‘ coffee and :grub, ‘but:made the ‘hreman 


walk five miles’ in’ the snow ‘to get a 
snack. Curly McQuaide, who carried 
the kettles and irying pans in a gunny 
sack, and ‘didn’t ‘care’ about steam as 
long as the fireman carried the sack. 
Billy Sally, who said his first job. of 
running, on coming to this country 
was handling a one wheeler—one 
wheel and two handles. Shirt Waist 
Mac, who used to get angry and 
stamp on his hat, and remark: “The 
Company furnishes the coal, and the 
Almighty the fireman.” 

Hop to it Sonny! Life is.made up 
of experiences. It is by the impress- 
fons left by such experiences that we 
profit or lose. We never became angry 
and we tried to profit by the exper- 
iences of those older in the Service. 
We recall our first trip as a student 
fireman, thinking how well we would 
feed, for had not the dispatcher put 
out a “Meat-Order” for our crew? We 
had not seen the order, but the engi- 
neer had told us it was a fact, 

An Old Timer’s Advice 

Oh yes, we were green but we took 
it all in, and soon joined the conclave 
around the big stove in the Depot 
Hotel, where we used to make all the 
Fly Runs, and talk over the good and 
bad steamers, till Old John could 
stand it no more and would start his 
little song: “A Monkey and a Mogul, 
A Ten Wheeler and a Hog, A dig 
Stick, A little Stick, A toothpick and 
a Log, Oh Wow!” 

Many of the Old Timers are passing 
away. We can.note the Old Timers in 
the Train Service. They are starched 
and striped, while the Engineman is 
noted only by his hoariness. We re- 
call the admonition of Johnny when 
he had us in his office, and we were 
sweating blood over the Ghost Train. 
“Don't get excited, Kid, I am going 
to promote you, but don’t let me ever 
see you in this office again.” He never 
did, but it was mostly due to the fact 
that Johnny went up the line so fast 
we couldn’t find which door to go to. 

But we are still taking that deep 
breath and making another start, and 
as long as we can pump up the wind, 
we are going to keep on starting every 
time we slip, and that’s what the 
writer wishes to impress on the read- 
ers of the Bulletin: Keep the wind up 
to standard pressure, dive right into 
the puddle, listen to advice, but figure 
you can cut it yourself—if you have to 
go it alone, Never mind who is Boss, 
if your job requires initiative and you 
exercise “it rightly you. will be given 
the credit. 
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‘Hidden Damages’ Add to Freight Claim Bill 


Loss Resulting from Rough Handling of Freight and Cars Reaches 
Staggering Total. Some Bad Operating Practices are Discussed 


HE cause for damage 

| to freight that is the 
most difficult to deal 
with—that is, to correct—is 


WHAT ONE FREIGHT PROTECTION 


AUTHORITY THINKS 


in the freight houses. 

“It is necessary to impress 
upon these men the enor- 
mous amount of expense 


rough handling. It is diffi- fw, they can place upon the 
tule deal with because of ANYTBING that starts or stops the movement of a railroad companies if they 
several reasons, notably the package or train approximately instantaneously do not take the proper 


rare occasions that.the place 
or time at which the rough 
handling occurred is known; 
the vexing question of 
where damage by reason of 
poor packing, loading or 
bracing ends and rough 
handling begins; the neces- 
sity for using large cars and 
long trains; rapidity with 
which freight must be 
handled under present day 
methods. 

All of these factors enter 
into the result of these con- 
tributing causes and without 
attempting to draw too fine 
the lines of demarkation, we 
undoubtedly have to solve a 
very serious problem in at- 


how quickly it stops. 


ts rough handling, It is not a question of how rapid 
the movement is, or how high the package drops, but 
The movement can be very their own 
rapid, if it is not started too fast nor stopped too 


quickly, 


It és not always necessary to see a package or 
car fall to pieces before damage is done. { 
amount of damage is often done that is not immediately 
apparent, 


ee Ok 


xk # 


It ts a fact that if equipment is in proper condi- 
Hon there is no reason why there should be any dam- 
age to a shipment during transit, 


eK 


Driving one car into place with another is the most 
fertile source for claim damages and car repairs that be 
can be imagined. It is the most severe kind of service 
that can be placed upon a car. 


A great 


care in handling freight, and 
to impress upon them that 
efficiency, as 
guaged by the cost of han- 
dling, does not represent the 
efficiency of the railroad as 
a whole, 

“The man in charge of 
freight or express handling 
may get complimented when 
he does his work quickly 
and with a limited number 
of men, thus keeping down 
the expense, and this is as 
it should be. The Yard- 
master or Trainmaster may 
complimented in the 
same way for quick and 
economic handling of the 
trains, and this is as it 


tempting to reduce claim 
payments caused by undue 
rough handling of equipment. In 
1920 carriers throughout the United 
States paid claims estimated at $30,- 
000,000.00 caused or aggravated by 
rough handling. 

A very interesting address on Rough 
Handling was made before American 
Railway Association, Section VII, 
Freight Claim Division, on May 18, 
1921, at Chicago by John A, Pilcher, 
Mechanical Engineer, Norfolk & 
Western Railway, and as he is an 
authority on this subject, a quotation 
of some of his remarks, will no doubt, 
interest Southern Pacific Company 
employes. Mr, Pilcher said: 

“The item, Rough Handling, which, 
as you will note, totals to a very large 
amount, can be charged with very 
much larger amount when you add to 
this the many items of so-called “con- 
cealed damages” and “damages un- 
accounted for.” These concealed dam- 
ages and damages unaccounted for can 
very largely be attributed directly to 
rough ‘handling. 


Sixteen To One 


“While you, as Claim Agents have 
paid out a very large amount of money 
for freight claim damages of all kinds 
and look upon this as.an enormous 
sum total, you can about multiply 
your figures by sixteen and you will 
have what the car repair bills of the 
railroads amount -to during the same 
period. It has -been stated on one 


‘railroad where they, had about $800,- 


000 in claim: damages that this rep- 


“resented -probably..the ‘total time of 


500..men “working continually ‘during 
‘the vregular® hours.” If you multiply 


this by sixteen, it will represent 
8,000 men working continually, 

If you take this same proportion 
in connection with your total claim 
damages for the year, you will see 
the immense amount of men’s 
time required to make up this rough 
handling loss and what a wide margin 
there is for using the time of some 
of these men, in order to take a little 
more time to properly handle trains 
and freight. It is my purpose to 
point out to you the possibilities along 
this line. 

“Rough handling is not altogether 
a question of handling in trains. In- 
dividual packages of freight are very 
often badly handled. In fact, anything 
that starts or stops the movement 
of a package or train approximately 
instantaneously is rough handling. It 
is not a question of how rapid it 
stops. The movement can be very 
tapid if it is not started too fast nor 
stopped too quickly. The thoughts I 
am going to try to bring out are the 
limitations within which it is pos- 
sible to do the work without doing 
damage. 


Costs Not Realized 


“Those who are handling the cars 
in the yards and who are responsible 
for the cost of handling cars.in the 
yards don’t always have before them 
the enormous expense of claim dam- 
ages, or the still greater expense of 
car repairs. These belong to another 
department. The same thought ap- 
plies, only in ‘connection with claim 
damages, ‘to those who are held re- 
sponsible for the handling. of freight 


should be. In both cases, 
however, careful considera- 
tion must be given to the results in 
damages, both to freight and equip- 
ment, which have to be taken care of 
in another set of accounts, but paid 
for from the same treasury. 

“There are a great many railroad 
accidents ‘in connection with the 
breaking in twos of trains which are 
not easily accounted for, There is 
nothing happening just at that time 
that would bring about such break-in- 
twos. The real. damage bringing 
about this trouble might have occured 
several days before and, while there 
was no apparent damage, a crack or 
defect was started which later developed. 


Damages Concealed, 


“I wish to emphasize the fact that 
it is not always necessary to see a 
package or car fall to pieces before 
damage is done. A great amount of 
damage is often done that is not im- 
mediately apparent. This thought 
should be driven home to those hav- 
ing charge of freight handling, as it 
will be of great benefit in lowering 
the cost to the company, not only of 
freight claims but also of car repairs. 
There are only a few articles handled 
the damage to which, from rough 
handling, shows up immediately. 

“There is no sharp line of demarka- 
tion between correct handling and 
rough handling, because there are so 
many different kinds of materials 
handled. Every man, woman and 
child quickly learn that they must 
handle different things with different 
care, They learn this in daily life 
by observation, and in this way edu- 
cate themselves as to what is the 
proper method of taking hold and 
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handling different kinds of materials. 

“Shipments in all kinds of pack- 
ages are out of sight of the handler. 
Goods stored within cars are not with- 
in reach of the eye. It is on this ac- 
count that it is necessary to bring be- 
fore you as graphically as I can what 
is taking ‘place. 

“li a baggageman throws some- 
body’s trunk from a car to the plat- 
form and it does not fly open and 
go to pieces, he reasons that all 
trunks are strong enough to stand 
that kind of handling and if it makes 
the work easier for him he tries it on 
another a little harder, After a while 
he breaks open a trunk, or perhaps 
the same trunk is broken by repeated 
handling of this character. The same 
is true with many of the articles of 
transportation, including the handling 
of freight in cars. 


Internal Collisions 


“It is a fact that if equipment is 
in proper condition there is no reason 
why there should be any damage to 
a shipment during transit. There is 
no reason why there should be any so- 
called “internal collisions’ in trains. 
There are instances in which there 
is damage in transit, in connection 
with long trains of reasonably light cars 
with emergency brake application, but 
even then there may be some question 
of equipment involved. ¥ 

“In my own judgment, yard classi- 
fication work is very largely respon- 
sible for rough handling damages. It 
is on this particular point that I shall 
mostly dwell. I wish to impress up- 
on you that there are certain limita- 
tions necessary in connection with all 
yard handling, and there is a very fer- 
tile field for educational work along 
this line, 

“The brakemen have learned that 
when cars go together over a certain 
speed they. can protect themselves by 
jumping up and being off the car at 
the time it hits. I wonder how many 
of you have ever seen or heard of just 
such a thing? 

“When we were having a meeting 
on our own road, I was in the com- 
mittee gathered in connection with 
rough handling and found they had a 
practice of switching the car out and 
giving it a kick with another car. 
Hf, in the first instance, it did not 
travel far enough on the classification 
track, the brakemen would yell to 
the man handling the engine, “Sweep 
it out!” You can readily understand 
just what would happen. This method 
of driving one car into place with an- 
other is the most fertile source for 
claim damages and car repairs that 
can be imagined. It is the most se~ 
vere kind of service that can be placed 
upon a car. 

“A number of years ago, link-and- 
pin couplers were in use and the coup- 
ling was done by hand. At that time 
a great deal of respect was shown 
for the man with his fingers between 
the couplings. No hands are allowed 
between the couplers at this time and 
the same respect: is not shown. for 
the car as was formerly shown for 
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FOOD ‘FOR THOUGHT 
ie 1920 the carriers through- 
out the United States paid 
claims, estimated at $30,000,000 
caused or aggravaicd by rough 
handlis.g. 
i “Concealed damages” and “dam- 
| ages unaccounted jor add great- 
fy to this total and can very 
i largely be attributed directly to 
rough handling. 

The $800,000 expended by one 
railroad in claim damages repre- 
sented probably the total time of 
500 mien working continuously 
during the regular hours, Multt- 
ply this figure by 16 and you have 
the car repair bill of that road— 
or the equivalent of the labor ex- 
pense of 8000 men. 


the man’s hand. Attention should be 
directed to the fact that great damage 
can be done, and is being done, to 
freight and equipment by not giving 
attention to this impact speed. 


Switching Speeds 


“There is a very wide difference of 
opinion among railroad men as to 
what is the maximum allowable 
switching speed. 1 do not exactly 
like that term. I was recently, as a 
member of the Coupler and Draft 
Gear Committee, Mechanical Division, 
asked, along with other members, the 
question as to maximum allowable 
switching speed. Replies to this ques- 
tion varied very materially. My own 
opinion is that you can switch a car 
just as fast as you desire if you will 
slow down properly just before it 
strikes. It does not take such a great 
force to bring the speed of a car down. 
For instance, if a car is travelling at 
22 miles an hour and it is possible to 
exert a force against the car equal to 
its weight, it can be stopped in one 
second without ruffling up the freight 
inside, and within a distance of about 
16 feet. This would be a possibility 
if we could develop the apparatus for 
applying to the car such a load. 

“The time element is the contro!- 
ling factor in doing all of these things. 
As I stated in the beginning, it is 
not how far anything drops or how 
fast it moves, but how quickly it 
stops. Exactly the same rule applies 
to starting. If a package weighs on- 
ty one pound and is packed in any 
kind of reasonable condition, a force 
of one pound on any part of it is not 
likely to do harm. If, however,. the 
package weighs 1,000 pounds and we 
desire to set it in motion, we must be 
more particular where we apply the 
force and be sure that it is not con- 
centrated on some weak spot or on 
some very limited area of the sur- 
face. Exactly the same applies to the 
stopping of any package after it has 
been set in motion, 

“Ifa package made of strawboard 
or ‘other material “for “holding light 
or fragile commodities is stored” be- 
tween the end of a car and a package 
of hedvier goods ina strong, “stiff 
box,’ or “between two-‘such hoxes, /it 


W. J. Hardy ‘Passes 


T HE many friends of W. I. Hardy, 
Agent at the Drumm Street Freight 
Station, were shocked and grieved to 
learn of his death which occurred at 
the Company’s General Hospital on 
September “5, 
Wale not in the 
best of health 
for the past few 
years, Mr. Har- 
dy’s illness was 
not expected to 
result fatally. 

Mr, Hardy be- 
gan his service 
with the South- 
ern Pacific 
Company at the 
San Francisco 
Freight Station 
as Clerk in 1875 under J. A. Anthony 
then Agent. In 1878, he was sent to 
Aubrey, Arizona, for service as Agent 
for the Colorado River Navigation 
Company. In July 1879, he returned 
to San Francisco and re-entered the 
freight service at the 4th and King 
Street Station. He was made Freight 
Agent at San Francisco, January 1, 
1904, filling vacancy created by re- 
tirement of S. R. Chappel. On Octo- 
ber 5, 1918, he was transferred to the 
Drumm Street Station as Agent, 
where he was engaged until the time 
of his recent illness which resulted in 
his death. 

On account of his long period of 
employment in the San Francisco bay 
region, Mr. Hardy was probably one 
of the most widely known railroad 
men in that territory. His forty-six 
years of employment were served 
over a period in which time wrought 
many changes and during which many 
trying periods were experienced. Mr. 
Hardy’s untiring efforts in relief work 
at the time of the San Francisco fire, 
will long be remembered ‘by his asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Hardy was in his sixty-seventh 
year and leaves a wife, three. grown 
sons and a daughter. That he was not 
spared to enjoy a period of ease and 
comfort to which he would shortly 
have been entitled is the sincere re- 
gret of his host of friends, 


would suffer if the car receives even 
reasonable service. If the same light 
package is stored under such heavy 
boxes it is, of course, crushed by. their 
weight. I understand it isa rule in 
loading :that you must not pile ‘full 
oil barrels upon paper cartons-at least. 
Tf you pack ‘the paper cartons along- 
side of the oil barrels and‘'stop ‘or 
start “the car quickly, you: have the 
same or a°greater force upon it than 
if you ‘had Tested the load“on ‘top of 
it: ‘ baie 
Mr.. -Pilcher’s ‘address ‘will -be:con- 
cluded“in the November ‘issue of the 
Bulletin. “He ‘gives -an “interesting 
graphic demonstration ‘of what‘is tak- 
ing ‘place“in cars roughly handled. 


Sate 


S.’-P..SERVICE PRAISED 
BY OREGON PATRON 


Thorough satisfaction with Southern 
Pacific service is expressed by: A. C. 
Everson, land and merchandise broker 
of Tillamook, ‘Oregon, in a letter writ- 
ten to Roy Grate, agent for the .com- 
pany at Tillamook. The letter was 
written .by Mr. Everson after a 
months visit at a number ‘of eastern 
points. Mr, Grate sold Mr. Everson 
a round trip excursion ticket routed, 
Southern Pacific, Portland; U. P. 
Council Bluffs; C. & N. W., Chicago; 
returning, I, C. Memphis; YNV, New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Everson's letter is as follows: 

“We like to praise the ship that 
brings us safely over, and having just 
returned from a trip lasting one month, 
most of which was made over the 
Southern Pacific lines, I want to ex- 
press my keen appreciation for the 
splendid services which maintained 
during the entire itinerary. 

“T left Portland July 6 on the spe- 
cial train provided for the delegates 
who were going to the National Realty 
Convention at Chicago, This train was 
said to be one of the finest and best 
equipped that ever went over the road, 
From my personal observation it was 
apparent that nothing had been omit- 
ted that would add to the comfort and 
convenience of these who had the good 
fortune to be aboard. Specially chosen 
crew and attendance saw to it that 
there was not a single hitch nor a mo- 
ment of inconvenience during the en- 
tire run to Chicago, and the Southern 
Pacific System certainly merits the 
approbation of every person who was 
privileged to enjoy the pleasure pro- 
vided. 

“Leaving Chicago, after the close of 
the Convention, I went to St. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Houston, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and on every train and 
in every city found the same courtesies 
and attention that marked the begin- 
ning of the trip. 

“Te is a great pleasure to express 
my appreciation for one of the most 
enjoyable experiences I have ever had, 
due in large measure to the pleasant 
conditions of train service. 

“To you, personally I am greatly in- 
debted, inasmuch as I left the routing, 
after leaving Chicago, entirely to you. 
My. .stop-over ticket was completely 
satisfactory, and no improvement could 
have. been suggested. 

“Your efficient service and kindly 
interest in seeing that patrons of your 
road are properly cared for, means 
much, in my estimation, for the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

“With kind personal .regards and 
best, wishes ‘for the Company you rep- 
resent, Iam, Very truly yours, 

(Signed) ~A. C. Everson.” 


NEWYORK TALK 

“That girl I:introduced ye to is a 
Southerner.” . 

“Yest, I was ‘wise to dat-the -foist 
thing..fr’m .the fierce way. she-.was 
o'p’nouncing- her. words.”——The Santa 
Fe :Magazine. : 


‘Having 
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July Engine Cab Leaders 


ANY new names appear on the roll of honor-in fuel conservation for 
the month of July as indicated by lists just posted on division bulletin 


boards. : 


As time advances, it becomes evident from results being obtained that 
greater interest is being manifested by enginemen in the Company’s appeal 
No unit of workers has a better opportunity 
to reflect efficiency in their daily work than engineers and firemen who are 
charged with the responsibility of economically disbursing fuel which repre- 
sents the largest single item of expense for material and supplies used in 


to ‘reduce fuel consumption. 


operation of railroads. 


The list of successful contenders for honors in July follows: 


DIVISION ENGINEERS 
Western 
W.E. Saulpaugh Oskland 
G. H. Thomas Oakland 
Elliott Oakland 
: CL Wright Oakland 
HL Congdon Sacramento 
Sacramento 
C. L. Leavey Roseville 
FP. E, Sweeney Sacramento 
W._ Kopka Oakland 
J. W. Neeley Sacramento 
EL J. Tibbetts Roseville 
Salt Lake 
H. Ward Sparks 
J. W. Swaney Sparks 
©. H. Albertson Carlin 
J. Dakin Sparks 
B, 0. Halsted Ogden 
W. 5. Jones Garlin 
W. BL Ware Carlin 
Shasta 
EB, F, Young Dunsmuir 
WR. Hull Dunsmuir 
B. Selby Redding 
J, W. Thornton Dunsmuir 
T, Milner Dunsmulr 
Portiand 
§. B. Ferree Portiand 
J. V. Hale Roseburg 
© 0. Jennings Roseburg 
E. Senders Portland 
SD. Willis Roseburg 
Const 
A. C. Baker San Luis Obispo 
F.C. Marsha San Jose 
a. X. Burke San Luis Obispo 


San Francisco 


F, E. Reynolds 4 
San Francisco 


G. McKenzie 


Stockton 
D. ¢. Bailey Tracy 
F. W. Dufty Tracy 
E. J, Brady Roseville 
E. C. Cushing Stockton 
“ Cc. L, VanTrees Stockton 
San Jonguin 
R, Avery Bakersfield 
Ww. _F. Thorne Fresno 
PB. ¥. Freeman Mojave 
Cc, D. Bigelow ; ,; Fresno 
Cc. M. Forney . 


. Bakersfield 


Los Angeles 


“RB, W. Corcoran “Los Angeles 


R, R. Ralston ‘Los Angeles 
G. B. Hughes Los Angeles 
W. C. Gordon Los Angeles 
B. Hayes Los Angeles 
‘Tucson 
H, Fisher Yuma 
..Winéram . Yuma 
W.-C. “Locker Tucson 
~$, Balvey ~ Tucson 
J.-C, Crane El Paso 
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FIREMEN 

H. C. Loeser Qakland 
Cc, G. Gunn Sacramento 
J. E. Mattos Oakland 
W.C, Scheiding Oakland 
J. M. Byrne Oakland 
E. B, Smiley Roseville 
F. T, Harrigan ‘Truckee 
L, S. Schroeder Roseville 
A. W. Wilber Roseville 
W. 8. Payette Roseville 

L, Fritz Sparks 

E. Eager Sparks 

¢. Venton Carlin 

D. Hewitt Carlin 

P. Nelson Ogden 

i A. Broadbent Ogden 

G. Medcratt Carlin 
C. H, Huxtable Redding 
W. H. Oakes Dunsmuir 
E. L. Van Lindt Dunsmuir 
E. A, Shoupe Dunsmuir 
J. H. Harrington Dunsmuir 
F. KK, King Roseburg 
i J. Kraft Portland 
A. A. Look Portland 
W. A. Strickland Roseburg 
J, E. Walsh Roseburg 


E. HB, Hoddinott 
E. 


R, E, Fitzpatrick 
N, J. Nichols 
RP, A. Summers 
L, L. Page 


W. S. Meyer 
A.V. Rainey 
G. L. Nelson 
C. A. Mohns 
A. EL Lehman 


L. E. Templeton 
Pp. J. Feeley 

G, D, Whittet 
J. Stinson 

F. Pahler 


L. A. Gamotis 
J, M, Fritschey. 
G. N. Ashley 

J. H, Rech 

T, E, Gilliland 
along. 


San Ialis Obispo 
San Francisco 
San Luis Obispo 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Tracy 
Stockton 
Tracy 
Tracy 
Tracy 


Bakersfield 
Bakersfield 
Mojave 
Fresno 
Bakersfield 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Log Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Tucson 


El Paso 
‘Tucson 
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sists, not in what we say or do, 
but HOW we say or do it. 
That has been said so often that it 
seems rather common place; but the 
obvious truth of the statement is apt 
to be forgotten under the strain of 
the irritating and continuous clamor 
set up by the public against the front 
line of the railroad’s service force. 
There is a way of saying, “Thank 
you!” which makes that courteous 
phrase almost like a vicious slap in 
the face. A patron of the railroad may 
have his change hurled at him through 
the ticket window in a manner that 
makes the act little short of an insult. 
But, worst of all, the patron may be 
coolly ignored while the railroad tm- 
ploye attends to apparently endless 
trivial duties, 


as art of ‘being courteous con- 


O one ought to keep a job he 
doesn’t like, nor assume duties 
that he cannot cheerfully perform. 
lf a man or woman is cursed with 
an ingrowing disposition and just 
naturally can’t stand the ordinary run 
of folks that deal with the railroad, he 
or she ought to get far back from the 
Company’s advance line. But even if 
such an employe is wise enough to 
cut off all contact with the public, he 
or she will still be confronted with 
the problem of getting along with his 
or her-fellow workers. 
As a matter of fact, it is pretty hard 
for the Grouch to find a satisfactory 
job. 


OURTESY pays the employe. It 

/ makes his service worth more 
to the Company, and amount of pay 
is based upon value of service, That 
is a dollars-and-cents consideration, 
Here’s another phase, not so gen- 
erally stressed, but even more import- 
ant. The person who nurtures the fine 
spirit of courtesy gets an even more 
heart warming glow from the mani- 
festations of that spirit than do these 
with whom. he is thrown in contact. 
The man who has a mean disposi- 
tion hates himself. The man who has 
developed a good disposition, finds his 
own companionship pleasant and 
agreeable. And:-so-does every one -else. 
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The Old Box Car 


I ’M a battered and banged old box-car; haven’t a bit of class— 

Waitin’ here on the siding to let the Limited pass. 

Gleam of paint and brass-work and all green plush inside— 

O, you may think you're travelin’, but you're only takin’ a ride! 

There's auto cars and stock cars and the cars of the P. F. E., 

And the common, ornery box-car, the Tramp of the Line; that's Mel 

Wherever live steam is hissin’—wherever the steel rails go— 

I’ve seen the Canadian Rockies and the Gulf of Mexico! 

You should see the stuff I carry in the course of a single year, 

Not to mention the care-free hobo on his way from There to Here. 

I’m gettin’ rather sway-backed and my lines are out of plumb: 

It wouldn't take much of a smash-up to land me in Kingdom Come. 

But I'd rather be burned tomorrow or drop into Deadman’s Slough, 

Than to stand and rust on a siding as the home of a section crew. 

O, I want to keep on travelin’, no matter how much I creak, 

As long as I hold together, as long as my roof don’t leak. 

k I don’t care how much they switch me if there ain't no idle wait— 

For the world is surely movin’ and the most of it moves by Freight! 
—By Miss L. R. Morris, Freight Claim Dept. 


TRUCK HIGHWAY DAMAGE 
AWAKENING PEOPLE 


Discussing the problem of the motor 
truck avd the upkeep of highways as 
well as truck and rail competition the 
Portland Telegram in a recent issue 
says in part: 

“This competition is complained of 
as unfair to the railroads because the 
motor trucks run on roads built and 
maintained by tax levy upon the pub- 
lic, while railway roadbeds and rails 
must be built and maintained by the 
roads themselves. To equalize this 
to some extent a heavier tax on trucks 
is proposed, 

“Figures showing what part of the 
highway expenditures are paid by 
taxes on trucks are not available for 
all states, but the proportion as shown 
is generally small, not usually exceed- 
ing one-tenth and running as Jow as 
half that figure. And yet it is the 
motor truck, more than afl other 
vehicles combined, which destroys 
paved road values. . 

“A heavy truck running at high 
speed will spoil more pavement in one 
trip than all the pleasure. cars of the 
entire month, For this reason trucks 
should pay a heavier tax than any 
other vehicle. Some Eastern states 
are contemplating taxing ~unreason- 
ably heavy trucks off the highways 
with a tax of $100 per ton for every 
truck of five tons or more, 

“No tax or fine should be levied on 
motor trucks with a view to-protect- 
ing the railroads from. their competi- 
tors. .But building highways on auto 
taxes may equitably be done, and it is 
being successfully done in many of the 
states. Minnesota has authorized :the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 on vits sys- 
tem of state roads, the ‘entire amount 
to be paid ‘by: taxes on -motor..driven 
vehicles." These roads’ will! ’be “built 


EFFICIENT STOCK HANDLING 
COMMENDED BY SHIPPER 


j. A, Sacre, of El Paso, Texas, an 
extensive stock shipper and patron of 
Southern Pacific lines, was so pleased 
with the service rendered by Freight 
Conductor Frizzell of the Tucson Di- 
vision on a recent shipment of 14 cars 
of cattle that he addressed the follow- 
ing commendatory letter to Superin- 
tendent Wilson: 

“E take this opportunity to thank 
you for the good run that my fourteen 
ears of stock recefved over your divi- 
ston on the 14th and especially to say 
a good word for Conductor Frizzell, 
who had charge of this train from 
Lordsburg to Tucson, 

“I believe he did everything in his 
power to get me over the road in good 
shape and did it in a very gentlemanly 
way. It has occurred to me that if 
there were more freight conductora of 
the calibre of Mr, Frizzell that your 


livestock claims would be cut to a 
minimum.” 


VETERAN PORTLAND DIVISION 
EMPLOYE TRANSFERRED 


On September 3, 1921, Nels Morten- 
son, a plumber in the Water Service 
Department, Portland. Division, was 
transferred to the Oakland.Shops of 
the Western Division. , 

Mr,-Mortensen’s record on-the Port- 
land Division has been a -worthy one. 
He.entered the service as.a.carpenter 
at Portland, October 12, 1875,-and for 
thirty-seven years did not:miss‘a day's 
work. His services at all -times :were 
very satisfactory, for he is faithful and 
conscientious, and .a:.good. worxman. 
It is with...the best~ wishes -of :his 
friends -and.: fellow.’ workers’ that he 
leaves ‘the Portland ‘Division. : 


with concfete ‘bases to withstand ‘trick 
traffic, ‘and “:doutbless “trucks ‘will be 
compelled ‘to pay taxes ‘in “proportion 
to their destruction of the roadbed.” 
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Important Freight Department Changes 


MPORTANT changes in ~ the 
Freight. Department personnel 
"were announced ‘early in Septem- 
ber by G. \W.:Luce, Freight Traffic 
Manager, such :changes resulting from 
the resignation of T. A: Graham, 
Assistant Freight.-Traffic: Manager to 


become ‘General Manager: of the Paci- 


fic Mail Steamship“Company. -..-. - 

»Myr.-Graham-is succeeded ‘by E.)W. 
Clapp ‘of “San'“Francisco “and: H...A. 
Hinshaw “of Portland, both«of :whom 


/-aré ‘promoted to-: Assistant ::Freight ° 
Managets, -with” headquarters” in’ San’ 
“Francisco.” Mr.Clapp ‘was previously: 


Hawing 


General Freight Agent in San Fran- 
cisco, while Mr. Hinshaw  occu- 
pied similar position in Portland. As 
assistants to G. W. Luce, Mr. Clapp 
will have charge of the Southern Dis- 
trict, extending from San Francisco 
bay south, while Mr. Hinshaw’s duties 
will. -extend-over the Northerh Dis. 
trict, from San Francisco bay north. 
oH. -C.Hallmark, General Freight 
‘Agent:at Los Angeles, succeeds Mr. 


“Clapp as General’ Freight. Agent in 
San‘Francisco. J.-H. Mulchay, Assist- 
vant: General Freight .Agent at San 
‘Francisco,-suéceeds“-Mr. Hinshaw, and 


J. T. Saunders, occupying a similar 
position, succeeds Mr. Hallmark. 
Other promotions announced were: 
M._A. Cummings, Assistant Gener- 
al Freight Agent, San Francisco, to 
succeed Mr. Mulchay; G. J, Blech; 
Assistant General. Freight Agent, Los 
Angeles, to suceed -Mr. Saunders; L. 
C. . Zimmierman, District Freight 
Agent, Los Angéles, to succeed Mr, 
Blech; H. W. Klein, Foreign’ Freight 
Agent, San Francisco, to succeed Mr. 
Cummings; and P. R..Moit, Chief 
Clerk to District Freight Agent B. D. 
Myers, San Francisco, to succeed Mr, 
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Klein; H. D. Swanson succeeding P. 
R. ‘Mott. 

Mr. Graham began his railroad 
career. as office. boy for the..North 
Pacific,Coast Raitroad in July, 1878. 
He remaihed with that company until 
December, 1881, when he. joined the 
Southern Pacific’s .San Francisco 
force. In his 40 years’ continuous ser- 
vice with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany he won-his way to the fore front 
among. the leading traffic executives 
in ‘the transportation industry. Mr. 
Graham says hard work brought him 
advancement. 

“The opportunity is open to the 
man who will apply himself in the 
railroad field,” said Mr. Graham, “The 
Southern Pacific has no favored sons, 
It should be an inspiring thing for 
the young man. to realize that the 
leading railroad executives through- 
out the country have come up from 
the ranks. And the opportunity today 
is bigger than it ever was before.” 

Both Mr. Hinshaw and Mr. Clapp 
have “grown: up” with the Southern 
Pacific Company and the West. They 
have ‘an. intimate knowledge. of the 
development and requirements of the 
vast sweep of territory served by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Mr. Clapp. has been with the 
Southern Pacific Company in various 
capacities in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Nevada. He is especially 
well known in Southern ‘California, 
having held the position of General 
Freight Agent at Los Angeles. He 
has shown a keen interest in Cali- 
fornia’s industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment and is a director of the 
California Industries Association and 
the California Development Board 

Entering the service of the Sou- 
thern Pacific Company in March, 1890, 
Mr. Hinshaw advanced from a posi- 
tion as station Agent. From May, 
1896 to’ September, 1911, he was tra- 
veling Freight Agent for the Southern 
Pacific, on the latter date being made 
Assistant General Manager. of the 

Born in San Francisco, September 
11, 1864, Mr. Graham has grown up 
with the West. He was not quite 14 
years old when he took his first job 
with the North Pacific Coast Rail- 
road, a.fine owned by Governor Mil- 
ton §.-Latham and operating between 
San Quentin and Duncan’s Mifls, Cal. 
This road is now a part.of the North- 
western Pacific system. 

Transferring to the Southern Paci- 
fic Company in December, 1881, he 
was Clerk and later Chief Rate Clerk 
in the San Francisca general passen- 
ger office until December 1889, when 
he became District Passenger and 
Freight Agent at Tacoma and Seattle. 
Salem Falls City and Western Rail- 
way. On August 1, 1912, he was made 
General Freight Agent with head- 
quarters at -Portland. 

Mr. Hallmark began his career with 
the Southern Pacific as a stenog- 
rapher, in 1903. From 1905 to 1907, he 
was. stenographer and rate clerk at 
Tucson, for the Southern Pacific lines 
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SERVICE APPRECIATED BY 
LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


W. H. Whalen, Superintendent of 
the Los Angeles Division, recently is- 
sued the following circular to Agents, 
Yardmaster and :Conductors regarding 
means of reducing complaints and 
livestock claims, which seems timely 
and applicable to all divisions:. His 
circular says: 

“No doubt a great deal of good can 
be accomplished in the way of lessen- 
ing complaints and livestock claims if 
you or your representatives who come 
in contact with stockmen will make 
it an invariable practice to give the 
men:accompanying stock the attention 
and courtesy’ that will cause them to 
feel that their. business is appreciated. 

“Ordinarily these men are not very 
familiar with railroad operations and 
if told when and where stops will be 
made so they can inspect their ship- 
ments, how long it will be before their 
stock will. leave terminal after arrival 
and where it will leave from and also 
give unsolicited information as to 
where they can get suitable eating and 
sleeping accommodations, etc., these 
little helps. will be appreciated and do 
much toward avoiding their sending in 
complaining and condemning reports 
against our service when they reach 
their destination.” 


SHIPMENT IN §. P. CARS GOES 
TO HAVANA, CUBA 


‘As showing the extent to which Cal- 
jfornia vegetables are being shipped, 
attention is called to a recent ship-~ 
ment of two carloads of onions from 
Stockton, going direct to Havana, 
Cuba, by our rail. 

The cars were routed Southern Pa- 
cific to New Orleans, L, & N, to River 
Junction, Seaboard Airline to_ Jackson- 
ville, Florida East Coast to Key West 
and Florida East ‘Coast Car Ferries 
to Havana. The total distance these 
cars moved by rail was 3,538 miles, in 
addition to which, they were handled 
on car ferries a distance of 150 miles. 


operated by the late Epes Randolph. 
He was Chief ‘Clerk at Tucson in 


‘April 1915, and advanced steadily to” 
“his position as General Freight Agent . 


at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Saunders, in succeeding - Mr. 
Hallmark at Los Angeles, returns to 
the city where he entered the 
Southern Pacific service as a steno- 
grapher in 1903. He won recognition 
in that. city through 13 years of effort, 
being’ transferred to San Francisco as 
Assistant General Freight Agent. in 
1916. 

Mr. Mulchay, also returns to the 
city. where he entered the Company's 
service. by his ‘succession :to the posi- 


tion of General: Freight .Agent..at. 


Portland. Beginning as an office as- 
sistant, he advanced’ to’ Assistant 
General. Freight Agent. at Portland, 
having been ‘transferred to San Fran- 
cisco in 1916. ae 


* AIN'T IT THE TRUTH? | | 
With Apologies to K. C. B. 


By E. C..S 
WHEN: COUSIN: Ciara 
i a od 
AND COUSIN Elsie 
bob OY 
ARE COMING 
Ye ee 
TO SEE you 
Cn 
ALL THE way 
Cn ced 
FROM England 
ob & 
AND ARE scheduled 
ee Ss 
TO TAKE train Fifteen 
eos t 
FROM Portland 
eb et 
AND YOU ‘send a letter 
ey e 
TO PORTLAND Stationmaster 
eb oe 
DESCRIBING Cousin Clara 
ee & 


AND COUSIN Elsie 


oe 


AND ASK him 


Ses ae ae 
TO TELL them 
: oboe 
TO TRAVEL on No. Thirteen 
bo 
SO’S THEY’LL see 
Ne bob Ft 
SHASTA IN all her beauty 
eb & 
THEN YOU sit and wonder 
: bob St 
IF THE STATIONMASTER 
re re 
GOT YOUR. letter 
Ch dee 
AND ALL of a sudden 
i toe st 
COMES.a wire... 
See - 
SAYING-COUSIN Clara 7: 
ey eo b+ 
pAND COUSIN Elsie 
nS eo ot 
WILL COME -through 
eo 


ON NUMBER Thirteen 
2 ake ee 
AIN'T IT-a ‘grand 
Be AGRE glace ae 
AN’ GLORIOUS ‘feelin’! 
aes 
‘STATIONMASTER, 
PES TE SR 
I THANK You! 
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How Imperial’s Cantaloupe Crop Is Handled 


Southerti Pacific and Pacific Fruit Express Show. Marked Efficiency 
in Moving Heavy Shipments.in Short Period : 


By GEORGE R, McINTOSH 


General Agent, Pacific Fruit Express Company, Los Angeles 


HE Imperial Valley today raises 
PT cantatoupe growing district of like 

more cantaloupes than any other 
size in the United States. This has 
been accomplished notwithstanding 
the fact that possibly more adverse 
conditions have been experienced in 
this than in the pioneering of any 
other agricultural attempt of similar 
nature. The education of growers in 
the matter of proper care of land and 
vines, provision for necessary water 
for irrigation purposes, the fight to 
control pests such as the aphis (which 
is an insect that feeds on the vines 
and has in previous years wiped out 
hundreds of acres overnight), the pro- 
vision for labor that is capable of till- 
ing soil, harvesting melons, pick- 
ing and delivering cantaloupes during 
extreme heat of the growing and ship- 
Ping season, the establishing of a suc- 
cessful marketing and distributing 
plan and various other obstacles, have 
been overcome In other words, since 
the year 1901, when 400 miles of irri- 
gation canals were completed from 
the Colorado River in Mexico to the 
hot burning desert sands of the Im- 
perial Valley, the cantaloupe industry 
has grown in remarkable strides, until 
this season the phenomenal shipment 
of 10,678 carloads were forwarded to 
the markets of the United States. 
Some idea of the enormous growth 
of this industry may be gained from 
the fact that in 1905 the total ship- 
ment of mefons from this section 
amounted to only 297 cars, 


Production Enormous 


Using 320 crates to the carload as 
a basic figure, the total number of 
cantaloupes shipped would indicate 
3,416,960 crates. Standard melons are 
packed 45 to the crate; there is also 
a “pony” pack of 54 to the crate. 
However, using 45 melons as a basic 
average, the number of cantaloupes 


N the following article, George 

R. McIntosh, General Agent, 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, 
Los Angeles, traces the develop- 
ment of the cantaloupe industry 
in Imperial Valley from 1901 to 
the present season when the 
Valley established a record ship- 
ment of 10,678 carloads. 

How the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture devel- 
| oped a market plan for the grow- 
ers and the manner in which the 
| Southern Pacific Company and 
the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany have co-operated in hand- 
ling the vast crop quickly and 
|| efficiently is told by Mr. Me- 
Lutosh. 


li 


Hi 


moved would figure 153,763,200, suf- 
ficient to furnish each man, woman 
and child in the United States one 
melon and a half of Imperial Valley’s 
delicious variety, 

_A noted improvement has been no- 
ticed from year to year in the culture 
of land and vines. The benefit derived 
has been a. dependabfe increased yield 
per acre. The perfected quality of 
melons has been brought about by 
expensive seed tests and experiments 


carried on by seed experts and 
growe!s. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has in recent years car- 
ried out a number of growing and ma- 
turity tests; the knowledge gained by 
these tests has proven very helpful 
and assisted toward establishing the 
popularity of these early melons, 
which have widely advertised the Im- 
periat Valley. The primary feature 
that makes it possible to place these 
cantaloupes on your breakfast table 
as early as May 20, is because of the 
warm weather during the months of 
April and May, and the intense heat 
of June and July, all of which is de- 
cidedly necessary toward the early 
maturing of cantaloupes. 


Development of Market Plan 


Considerable trouble was experi- 
enced in the earlier years.in obtaining 
proper market distribution of canta- 
loupes. Markets were allowed to be- 
come overstocked, resulting in poor 
prices, and during the earlier seasons, 
considerable loss was suffered by 
growers and shippers on this account. 

During the season of 1914, the U. 
Ss. Department of Agriculture re 
ceived many complaints from growers 
of cantaloupes in the United States 
pertaining to glutted markets and 
ruinous returns. They responded to 


Above: Cantn~ 
lope trains as- 
semhled_ xt 
Trawley, Cal. 
rendy, for de- 
parture to 
eastern mar- 
kets. 

Left: leing 
cantaloupe 
trains. 


the ‘calls for ‘assistance by sending 
special investigators to certain melon 
growing sections for the purpose of 
making a study of the distribution of 
daily shipments to various markets, 
as related to returns or prices re- 
ceived from such markets. The result 
of. these sfudies were made public, 
and.continued in 1915: in connection 
with an experimental market news 
service. In addition, market reporters 
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were placed in the larger markets and 
field ‘representatives stationed in -the 
Imperial Valley and other large ship- 
ping districts. The Department of 
Agriculture has improved on this sere 
vice from -year to year, the direct 
handling being done by a Bureau 
called the “Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates.” The present handl- 
ing by this Bureau enables the ship- 
pers to know each day the command- 
ing market prices, and the total num- 
ber of cars on hand in each market. 
With this information at hand, ship- 
pers are able to distribute their can- 
taloupes to a greater advantage than 
under the old methods, Distributioa 
is worked out daily in open meeting 
held at Brawley, which is presided 
over by a representative of the Bu- 
reau of Markets. This representative 
is in position to know the approximate 
number of cars each market can con- 
sume daily, and with this information, 
directs a distribution of shipments so 
that each market receives daily its 
pro-rata, based on its consuming 
power. It is noted that flooding of 
markets has been greatly overcome 
since the Department of Agriculture’s 
market service has been established. 


Transportation and Icing 


The noted increase in this large in- 
dustry must necessarily mean a greater 
provision and ability on the part of 
the Southern Pacific and Pacific 
Fruit Express Co., to furnish suitable 
refrigerator cars, switching and icing 
service, to handle these | cantaloupes 
as they are offered for shipment. Ad- 
yerse conditions have been many, but 
have been overcome, and such a de- 
gree of efficiency reached that ship- 
pers, Government officials and others, 
have conceded that the handling of 
this crop, which must be harvested 
and transperted in the skort space of 
six weeks, to be one of the greatest 
transportation accomplishments in the 
United States. ee 

In- 1905, icing facilities consisted of 
a three-car and nine-car length icing 
platform at Brawley, and_an_eight- 
car length platform at Ei Centro. 
The ice supply, with the exception of 
3000 or 4000 tons of ice manufactured 
at E} Centro, was obtained from points 
outside and shipped inte the valley. 
At present there are icing facilities at 
Brawley sufficient to spot thirty-three 
cars for icing ‘service at one time; at 
El Centro, facilities will accommodate 
thirty cars. . During the height of the 
1921 season, seventy icemen were em- 
ployed at Brawley, and fifty at El 
Centro; these men were almost con- 
tinually employed, either initially icing 
the empty cars before being placed for 
loading, or reicing the loads before 
departure from the Valley. 

The process of operation necessary 
to place these cantaloupes under re- 
frigeration starts. with -the cleaning, 
mechanical inspection, and repairs of 
refrigerator cars .at Ivalon. (repair 
yard near Yuma), Colton and ‘Los An- 
geles. After cars are put in condition 
to load they are forwarded to the val~ 
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ley in solid trains. The required num- 
ber to fill:shippers’.orders’are set out 
at Brawley, and at Ef Centro. 


Refrigeration Process 


A refrigerator car is equipped with 
ice tanks in each end, which will hold 
an average of five and one-half tons 
of ice to the car. After empty cars 
arrive at yards, they are placed at ic- 
ing platform so that tanks can be filled 
to capacity. Tihe ice is obtained from 
large ice-houses at both points, and 
is also unloaded from cars, which are 
shipped to the Valley in trainload lots, 
from various outside points. After 
unloading or taken from ice-houses, 
the ice is moved to any desired point 
on “the deck” by mechanical conveyor 
chains; blocks of ice are then cut up 
and placed in the tanks of cars by 
icemen, and later chopped into fine 
pieces with a heavy two-pronged iron 
bar. After tanks of empty cars are 
filled with ice, same are switched from 
icing platform and are spotted at 
shippers’ loading sheds and loading of 
melons commences. After loading, 
cars are pulled from sheds and placed 
back to the icing deck, in order that 
ice tanks can again be filled to capa- 
city, replacing the meltage occasioned 
during the loading of melons. After 
this operation, the car is ready for de- 
parture from the valley. 

One can readily see that to handle 
10,678 cars into the Valley, switch to 
icing platforms, initially ice, place at 
loading sheds, pull from sheds, replace 
to icing platforms for reicing, pull 
from platforms after reicing, and as- 
semple in trains, in a period as short 
as the cantaloupe season, that the per- 
formance of icing and switching must 
be continuous and executed with the 
greatest efficiency. 

Daily shipments for the season of 
1921 increased from two cars May 21 
to 335 cars June 9. Heavy shipping 
was experienced for the 30 days fol- 
lowing, averaging 250 cars per day. 
After July 9 shipments gradually de- 
creased, and the season was practically 
over by July 18. 


Increased Forces Necessary 


In connection with the movement, 
records must be compiled, and in order 
to accomplish this the Southern -Pa- 
cific station forces ‘are greatly ‘-in- 
creased. In_ addition to these ‘forces 
the Pacific Fruit Express -established 
an office at Brawley and one at “El 
Centro, with a complete. organization 
which handles the supervision . of -ic- 
ing, distribution of refrigerator cars, 
and diversion of shipments, also as- 
sisting in a general way in -traffic and 
operating matters, and.many. -other 


features which help toward-expeditiag | 


the ‘movement of cantaloupes from .the 
Valley. : Seen 


- Preparations made. so that sufficient - 
ice tonnage ‘was “obtainable: forthe 


season of 1921 were/as. follow: 


ist, Storage of ice ‘at Brawley of 10,826 
s-tons, also. a . daily..-manufacturin; 


eapacity: of 150 tons ‘of ices" 
2nd. . Storage at. E1-Centro and Calexic 


of 5113 tons, and a“daily-manufao-" 


“-pand high daddys, and bulls,* 
Cand: starts‘and ‘stops, and: €: 


- jturing capacity at “Hi Centro of -65 
‘tons :of' ice. ¥ a Shy Rae: 

8rd.* -in “addition ‘to :the tonnage shown 
above, 49,384.18 - ‘tons of ico were 
shipped into the Valley, or ‘approxi- 
mately 2000 ‘carloads :of ice,“ making: 
a total amount of ice: required for the 
refrigeration of cantaloupes in Im- 
perial ‘Valley during ‘the season of 
1921 reach the stupendous figure of 
approximately 156,298,000 lbs. 

4th. It should be noted that the above 
only includes ice necessary to re- 
frigerate cantaloupes in the Imperial 
Valley. Other extensive operations 
are carried on at all main line icing 
stations while cantaloupes are en- 
route to market, 


Other Perishable Shipments 

During the period of the 1921 can- 
taloupe movement there were shipped 
179 cars of grapes, 1522 cars of water- 
melons, 276 cars of tomatoes aad 73 
cars of onions; the grapes and toma- 
toes were moved under refrigeration, 
water-melons and onions under ventil- 
ation. 

It may be interesting to know that 
during the period above-mentioned, 
the total perishable shipments from 
Imperial Valley amounted to 12,733 
carloads, of which 10,933 moved under 
refrigeration. 

During the months of February and 
March, Imperial Valley furnishes the 
greater portion of early lettuce con- 
sumed in the markets of this country. 

Lettuce was first grown in commer- 
cial quantities during the season of 
1916, when 28 carloads were shipped. 
The growing of this commodity has 
increased to a shipment of 3357 car- 
loads for the 1921 season. 


YARD CONDITION FACTOR IN 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


“Yard work is generally very haz- 
ardous,” says A. Kepper, Yard- 
man, Portland Division, “and from 
my experiencé as a yardman I consid- 
er that everything in connection 
with the yard should be kept in first- 
class condition at all times. Low spots 
in the ground adjoining tracks where 


it is necessary for switchmen to make- 


movements in cutting off cars should 
be kept level, all refuse, rocks or 
pieces of boards and material kept a- 
way from yard tracks. Switch engines 
should be fully equipped and main- 
tained at all times in conformity with 
government regulations. Headlight 
should be properly adjusted and steam 
leaks about locomotive entirely elim- 
inated so they will not interfere with 
signals. : 
“Yardmen should comply with -rules 
in connection with their work at ‘all 
times and in ‘the event any member’of 
the crews indulges in faulty practices 
his attention should be calledto same 
at:once by some member of the crew.” 


ee “Some “Profession : 
‘Teacher: -“What® profession “is your 


father engaged {in?? eo! oe.0c: oe 
Scholar: ‘He sworks for the railroad, 
omaking ‘drops,-and<switches, ‘and “4 


everything, .an’-sometime: 
PS cv meSanta Fe 


“A CAREFUL MAN- 


(ap) 
27” AN ARGURATE WATCH™ 


— 


DEPARTMENT 
OF SAFETY 


HOW THREE FOREMEN MADE 
FINE SAFETY RECORDS 


As showing what can be accomplish- 
ed in the way of preventing accidents, 
attention is drawn to three Southern 
Pacific Company Foremen to whom is 
credited the distinction of non-acci- 
dent records for periods of 31, 29 and 
18 years respectively. 

Section Foreman Peter Grimiey, of 
the Tucson Division, has rounded out 
his 29th year without ever having to 
make out an accident report. In ex- 
plaining how he supervised his men so 
successfully, Foreman Grimley says: 

“There are three things I have 

learned to watch for as dangerous en- 
emies—carelessness, confusion and 
clumsiness. Whenever I run across 
these evils I determine to replace them 
with carefulness, clearness and capa- 
bility. To do this a foreman must 
be on the job all the time. He must 
study his work and his men closely. 
By doing so in a short time he should 
be able to tell just what to expect 
from every man and how to place 
him so as to secure the greatest de- 
gree of safety. When I get a new 
man 1 place him between two old 
hands and ask them to look out for 
him and see that he doesn’t get hurt. 
I make it a point to keep an eye on 
him myself. If I have a few men 
who are inclined to show too much 
speed I slow them down a little, prod 
up the slackers and strive to secure 
uniformity of action like a squad of 
soldiers at drill. If the men are al- 
lowed to have their own way some will 
run at their work and slam things 
around, while others will ‘laze’ along. 
The result is that neither class is 
rendering efficient service—one being 
too busy trying to show speed to look 
after their own safety; the other so 
lazy that they would just about as 
soon die as live. But I have known 
quite a number of foremen who allow 
this, 

“Some foremen go out today, line 
up their -men and do a piece of work. 
Tomorrow they will do the same kind 
of work a little differently, and the 
next day they will take still another 
course to arrive at the same result. 
Consequently the men never know 
how the foreman -wants a piece | of 
work done, and they are either resting 
on their ‘tools or “running ‘here -and 
there doing no good. ‘This is confusion 
which results ‘in poor service and in 
accidents: “It-is up ‘to ‘the foreman to 
be “alert “at all times, then :accidents 
are not likely “to occur.’ “Make:a con- 
scious éffort every day ‘that: whatever 
‘you ‘door order ‘done “is'the best and 
‘safest’ plan” you ‘can “devise.” : 

For-the tast ’31-years-Robert.J.’Brup- 


Having 


AUGUST SAFETY MEETINGS 


NBE Safety Committee meetings were heid during the month of August, 
attended by 205 committeemen and visitors; 460 safety suggestions were 
discussed; ten talks on accident prevention made by committeemen, and reports 
received to the effect that 2229 employes talked to individually by committeemen 
on safety matters. Details are shown in following statement: 


Committee 


Salt Lake Division. 
Steamer ....... te 
Western Division 


Talk by 


Sacramento Gen, Shops and Stores....31 127 T. J. Clark 
Sacramento Div, Terminal Sho: 
- Los Angeles Gen. Shops and Stores 
Aug. 15 Portland Div, Terminal and Shop.. 


Aug. 16 Salt Lake Div. Terminal an@ Shop 
Coast Div, Terminal and Shop. 


Dene 19 G. P, Chapman 

25 J, H. Granger 

19 W. L. Moen 
W, A. Kepper 


62 Dudley Cline 


39° H, A. DeRuchie 


Supervisor of Safety, J. B. Monahan, talked before the Western and Salt 
Lake Divisions, Coast and Sacramento Divisions Terminal and Shop, Los An- 
geles General Shops and Stores and Steamer Safety Committees. 


backer, Section Foreman on Southern 
Pacific lines in Louisiana, has not been 

required to make an accident report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 

“In_the supervision of my work,” 
said Foreman Brupbacker in explain- 
ing his success in preventing accidents, 
“T have always strictly cautioned my 
men about safety and with their 
hearty co-operation in obedience ta 
my rules and instructions, I have been 
able to maintain a record free from 
accidents,” 

W. Savage, Section Foreman of the 
Lake Charles & Northern R. R., also 
part of Southern Pacific lines in Lou- 
isiana, who has made a good record 
in preventing accidents tells how he 
did_ it. 

“I have been section foreman for 
18 years, I have never had an accident 
with a motor car to myself or any of 
my men. I have never had a man 
hurt in any way bad enough to make 
an accident report. In 1914 I was 
loading some light rail on a flat car 
and a rail fell off the car, one end of 
rail striking one of my men on the 
foot,but he was not hurt bad enough 
to lay off. I always stay with my men 
when doing any kind of dangerous 
work, and Ido not let green men 
get in a dangerous place. I also 
watch my men and do not let them 
stand close to track when trains are 
passing. I haul no tools on motor 
cars, as I think this is a. dangerous 
thing to do. I use a push car for 
trailer and we have a box on this car 
in which we put-all tools, the men us- 
ing the box for a seat.” 

“In other “words,” comments R. J. 
Clancy, Officer in ..General | Charge, 
Department :of Safety, “prevention of 
motor: car -accidents and other acci- 
dents is purely a.matter of careful and 
intelligent:supervision.. If foremen -su- 
pervise. their :men‘in a proper manner 


read your Bulletin—Pass it 


and not only instruct them in safe 
practices, but require them to obey 
instructions accidents will be greatly 
reduced. Safe handling and operation 
of motor cars is simple and superin- 
tendents should require that these cars 
be used safely and without accident, 
If Foreman Grimley, Brupbacker and 
Savage can get along for a quarter of 
a century without accidents other 
foremen should do as weil, and should 
read and study what these foremen 
did to prevent accidents, and do like- 
wise. 

_ “Foremen of the Bridge and Build- 
ing Department and car and shop 
foremen should take heed of this. The 
practices pursued by the three foremen 
in preventing accidents are applicable 
to the shops and other classes of 
work. Several injuries have resulted 
to carpenters where the attending facts 
indicated clumsiness on the part of 
the injured and poor supervision on 
the part of the foreman.” 


ASHLAND TO PORTLAND 
LIVESTOCK SPECIAL 


In order to provide better service 
for livestock shippers from all points 
in Oregon to Portland, arrangements 
have been made to run a livestock 
special out of Ashland on Tuesday of 
each week. The following. schedule 
is effective: 


Leave Ashland 7:00 P.M. 
Medford 7:45 P.M. 

Grants Pass S:15 P.M. 

Glendale 11:15 P.M. 

Arrive Roseburg 5 A.M. 
Leave Roseburg 5 AM, 
Cottage Grove 60 A. MM. 

Eugene 700 A. BM. 

Arrive Junction City 9:45 A, ML 
Leave Junction City 10:15 A.M. 
Ibany 11:45 A. M. 

Salem 1:15 P.M. 

‘Woodburn 2:15 P.M. 

Arrive Brooklyn $315 P.M. 


along. 
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; Protect¥This Man! 


July © July 
+ July July 1920 ~ 1921 
_ 39 27 
aye , 29 31 
NEChe ness 4 75 53 
, 8 6 
soutper 2 u 5 3 
3 - 
Back 24 2 37 33 
RIBS 8 20 7 
ELBOW_. 5. & 5 5 
SIDE i ___e 8 
HIP. 12 143 _*102, 
: Ga 44 
26 38 
ee 56 82 27 20 
33 20 
89 43 
35 28 


HE accompanying diagram shows the number of ail injuries to employes oc- 
curring to various portions of the body during the months of July, 1920 and 
1921, a total of 574 in 1921 compared with 753 in 1920, a decrease of 179, or 


23.8 percent, 


Of these casualties 205 were reportable to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in July 1921, and 285 in July 1920, a decrease of 80, or 21.1 percent, with 
a decrease in train and train service casualties of 14.6 percent per 1,000,000 loco- 
motive miles, and a decrease in non-train casualties of 11 percent per 1,000,000 


man-hours. 


While these figures show progress in prevention and reduction of injuries, 
there is still much to be done in the prevention of accidents, and as reports 
show more than 80 percent of injuries due to carelessness, and therefore avoid- 
able, particular attention should be given to the elimination of careless practices. 


AUGUST CHANGES 
IN SAFETY COMMITTEE 


were made in 


Following changes ; 
during the 


Safety Committeemen 
month of August: : 

G. C. Williams, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Steamers, Steamer Division, 
vice IF. A. Fish; Baxter E. Hannah, 
Car Builder, Sacramento General 
Shops and Stores, vice T. J. Clark; 
Everett Robinson, Craneman, Sacra- 
mento General Shops and Stores, vice 
J. D. Rowe; Paul Dupzyk, Sheet- 
metal Worker, Sacramento General 
Shops and Stores, vice E. $. Hoskins; 


J.-A. Buchenery, Leading Workman, 
Steamer Division, vice F. M, Burr; 
John J. Fratus, Assistant Engineer 
Steamers, Steamer Division, vice 
George A, Ryan; G, C. Shintaffer, Ma- 
chinist, Shasta Division, vice R. Sim- 
ington. 

Following new members have ‘been 
added to the Coast Division Terminal 
and Shop Safety Committee: 

Yardman,; ‘W. C. Hall; Car carpen- 
ter, E. A.. Hyman; Batteryman,’ J. 
Mulch; Warehouseman, Ev J/’Erick- 
son; Roadmaster, P. Goulden; General 
Yardmaster, J.P: -Heyburn; ‘Section 
Foreman, “A. ‘Piaggi;" Agent, “‘T. PF. 
Delaney; Yard Engineer, W. Gibson. 


PROPER CARE AND USE 
OF HAND TOOLS:: 


“In the.care and use of hand tools 
personal caution is the greatest safe- 
guard,” says J. E..Granger, Electri- 
cian, Los Angeles: General Shops’and 
Stores Safety Committee. “Out of 70,- 
702 accidents reported by the..U.-S. 
Steel Corporation, 16.43 percent were 
caused by hand tools, The largest.con- 
tributors to such injuries are chisels, 
punches, wedges, blacksmith tools, 
and similar small hand tools, which 
are subject to frequent hammer blows, 
in consequence of which their heads 
become ‘ mushroomed.’ A  ‘mush- 
roomed’ head presents a dangerous 
condition, as the next hammer blow 
may break off one of the dangerous 
slivers of steel hanging to the body 
of the tool and send it flying through 
the air, with great risk of injury to 
the man handling the tool or to others 
nearby, A chip struck from the bat- 
tered head of a twenty cent chisel 
may result in blindness to an employe. 

“A number of accidents may be 
traced also to the use of loose-fitting 
wrenches. They are sometimes wrong- 
ly used because the employe does not 
secure the right wrench for the job in 
hand. Solid wrenches that are too 
large for the nut or bolt head are’soon 
worn into rounded shape that allows 
them to slip and bruise the workman’s 
hand. It also spoils the shape of the 
nut or bolt-head which in turn pre- 
sents an added risk of the same kind. 
Wrenches of the right size, but worn 
beyond the possibility of giving safe 
and effective service cause similar in- 
juries, Monkey wrenches or Stilson 
wrenches with bent jaws or worn 
parts are also apt to cause injury by 
slipping. 

“Equipment which cannot give safe 
and efficient service should be sup- 
planted with that of superior type.” 


GOOD PASSENGER MOVEMENT 
FROM EMPLOYE’S TIP 


As indicating the possibilities for 
Southern Pacific employes to gain 
business, William Humbel, Train Bag- 
gageman, through his alertness and:ré- 
porting a prospective movement, se- 
cured twenty three round trip passen- 
gers to Los Angeles over our lines. 

While visiting in Richmond, Mr. 
Humbel incidentally learned that the 
Standard _ Oil -Company’s baseball 
team ‘was contemplating a trip to Sou- 
thern | California,: He immediately ‘got 
in touch with .L.: Richardson, District 
Freight & ‘Passenger Agent at, Oak- 
land, and. imparted» his’ information. 
Mr, :-Rishardson «pursued. ‘the “matter 
aggressively and obtained the revenue 
from: twenty-three round “trip :passen- 
gers. which’ otherwise.-might:not shave 
been » secured.’ The » movement from 
Richmond -was -made*in extra: car on 
“Owl” leaving’ September Avge o 2. 
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Small Savings Conserve 400 Carloads of Oil 


Record of Seven Months of 1921 Cited by R. J. Clancy 
in- Discussing Fuel Economy and. Efficiency 


O* August 31 the Fuel Conserva- 
tion Committee of the Coast 
Division held its regular meeting in 
San Francisco. Representatives of 
Australian railroads and a large num- 
ber of officers and employes of the 
Southern Pacific were in attendance. 
Moving picture films were displayed 
showing the manner in which fuel oil 
is handled and used, from 2,000 feet 
below the surface of the ground to 
the locomotive firing valve and finally 
out the smokestack.” Wasteful condi- 
tions and practices were impressively 
illustrated, 


R. J. Clancy, assistant to general 
eral manager was present and on in- 
vitation of Chairman Ahern addressed 
the meeting. After giving a detail 
outline of the fuel saving organization, 
which Chairman Ahern requested for 
the benefit of representatives of the 
Australian railroads present, Mr. 
Clancy said: 


“Naturally you are interested in 


what is being accomplished. Under 
conditions less favorable because of 
higher .average speed and heavy 


empty-car movement, during the first 
seven months of this year compared 
with last we effected a net saving of 
about 400 carloads of fuel oil. This 
comparison is made on a ton-mile 
basis in freight service and car-mile 
basis in passenger service. In other 
words, we rendered the same amount 
of service, or did the same amount of 
work the first seven months of this 
year compared with last, with 400 less 
carloads of fuel oil, 


Cost of Fuel 


“While we have effected substantial 
fuel economy, nevertheless the cost of 
fuel in July, as expressed by Form 
522, was about 43 per cent of the 
cost of freight train service, which em- 
phasizes the importance and necessity 
for continuous effort in the prevention 
of fuel waste. 

“It is essential to fuel economy and 
to economy in general that we keep 
uppermost in mind the prime factors 
underlying and sustaining efficient 
opsration. 

“These are: efficient loading of cars 
and, locomotives, maintenance of sig- 
nals, track and equipment in servicea- 
ble condition, efficient handling and fir- 
ing of locomotives, good dispatching, 
and ‘avoidance ' of: delay in. getting 
trains over the road. ‘An increase of 
one ton per car, based on prescnt aver- 
age load,-is.- equivalent: to ‘an increase 
of'4 per.cent'in the serving and earning 
power of .acar.. ‘This enables you to 
obtain.tonnage --rating: -of “locomotive 
with:shorter:and more. compact: trains, 
which “in-turn_ is ‘equivalent to an-in- 
crease-in’ capacity ‘of sidings,:and en- 
ables “you ‘to‘handle'a: given volume .of 


Having 


traffic with less train and locomotive 
miles as well as less loaded and empty- 
car_ miles, 

“For example, on the System as a 
whole in July this year, compared with 
last, our average carload was increased 
1.7 tons. This effected a saving of 
2,264 cars, und as our average loaded 
cars per train was 19.42, it indicates 
that an equal volume of traffic’ was 
moved with 117 less-trains as a result 
of better carloading alone. 


Locomotive Loading 

“The same yardstick is applicable to 
lecomotive joading.. An ‘increase. in 
average locomotive load is equivalent 
to a reduction in locomotive miles. 
Indeed, an increase in average loco- 
motive load is equivalent to an increase 
in the serving and earning capacity of 
every transportation unit. Your fuel 
efficiency as well as your efficiency in 
general is determined by the cost of 
service per gross ton-mile, and nothing 
is better calculated to effect economy 
and promote efficiency in this respect 
than the loading of cars and locomo- 
tives to their potential capacity. 

“Form 522 for July reflects quite 
clearly the economic value of efficient 
locomotive loading. It shows that com- 
pared with July last year work done 
per pound of coal on the System as a 
whole was 20 per cent greater, and 
that the cost of service per 100 gross 
ton-miles was 6 per cent less, Nine 
of the ten divisions reduced their cost 
of service. It is pleasing to observe 
that the Coast Division, which is 
usually found well up and often in the 
lead, effected an increase in work done 
per pound of coal of 12 per cent and a 
reduction in cost of service per 100 
gross ton-miles of 9 per cent. 

“This saving on the System was ef- 
fected in the face of a heavy general 
empty-car movement, and the fastest 
average daily movement of cars since 
the return of the railroads to private 
control, average miles per car per day 
being 40. Reduced train miles and 
train interference compensatd in some 
degree for increased speed, but it takes 
fuel oil to produce and sustain train 
speed, 

Regarding Break-in-Twos 


“In July this year, compared with 
last, we- reduced break-in-twos 40 per 
cent per 1,000,000 car-miles and one 
division, the Los Angeles, made.a re- 
duction of 68 per cent, which was the 
best showing. made by any division 
of the System. It is observed in this 
connection that the Coast division is 
one of the two divisions that showed 
an increase-of .break-in-twos.. On sev- 
eral. occasions I. have -called attention 
to this phase of -your-performance and 
at.a recent ‘meeting you.appointed a 
special committee: to look into the 


cause of break-in-two, but your July 
performance shows an increase of 11 
per cent over last year, indicating 
retrogression rather than progression. 
More than 73 per cent of your break- 
in-twos in July were attributed to 
hidden defects. This is an abnormal 
ratio and I am wondering if a more 
thorough investigation would not ef- 
fect a different finding. In any event 
I believe it suggests the need of closer 
inspection and better maintenance, if 
it does not also relate to the manner 
in which trains and cars are being 
handled on the road and in the yard, 
as rough handling on the road or in 
the yard weakens draft gear and in- 
duces break-in-twos. However, with 
conditions quite unfavorable as to 
grades your average for July was 3.1 
per 1,000,000 car-miles, or less than 
the average for the System which was 
3.9. I understand that Mr, Holdredge, 
assistant general air brake inspector, is 
to take the matter actively in hand, and 
judging from the improvement effected 
on the Los Angeles and Tucson Divis- 
ions where he has been devoting at- 
tention to break-in-twos, an early im- 
provement on the Coast division may, 
I believe, be confidently anticipated. 


Terminal Performance 


You have a busy division, probably 
too much for one road foreman to 
handle in its entirety, as we expect him 
to give considerable attention to the 
firing and handling of the power in 
addition to his other duties. You also 
have a large terminal where many 
switch engines are regularly worked 
which should receive the attention of 
road foreman, though I regret to say 
that in maxing many and frequent 
trips through the terminals, both day 
and night I have yet to meet a road 
foreman or any other line official on 
these occasions, and I believe this is 
an opportune time to say that superin- 
tendents and their subordinate officers 
may well give closer attention to ter- 
minal performance, where, as in the 
case of San Francisco, Oakland and 
Los Angeles, many engines are regu- 
larly worked, much fuel oi! is consum- 
ed and where there is need for atten- 
tion on the part of supervising officers 
respecting the rough handling of cars 
in switching. 

“There are few things more demoral« 
izing of service and wasteful of fuel 
than break-in-twos. The average 
initial loss of fuel per break-in-two is 
estimated at 27 gallons. Nor does this 
take cognizance of the contingent and 
cumulative loss incident to delay to 
other trains or to additional fuel con- 
sumed in making up lost time with de- 
layed trains. Making up lost time on 
the Coast division involves more loss 
than ‘on other divisions, for the Man- 
agement insists, and rightly so, on on- 
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time performance by all carded trains, 
and the Coast division is the only di- 
vision whose passenger train move- 
ment is so heavy as to consume more 
fuel oif in passenger than in freight 
service. 


Good Fuel Record 


“In spite of this, the Coast division 
not only made a good fuel perform- 
ance in July, but has done so for 
month after month extending back 
over a considerable period. Since Jan- 
uary 1 this year compared with last 
on a ton and car mile basis the Coast 
division has effected a saving of $105,- 
000 or an average of $15,000 per 
month, That is a splendid record. 

“You won the banner for the best 
fuel performance by a narrow margin 
for the first quarter, and you fost it 
by a narrow margin to the Western 
for the second quarter, It was a close 
contest in which, I am pleased to ob- 
serve, the officers and employes of 
both divisions took a lively part, The 
showing made by each division indi- 
cates a mutual concern and co-opera~ 
tion on the part of officers and em- 
ployes that is most encouraging. 

“T was talking with several engi- 
neers, firemen and trainmen of the 
Western division a few weeks ago, and 
they said they intended to take the 
banner away from the Coast. They 
appear to have kept their word. 
Having won and lost the banner you 
should be able to better appreciate its 
possession. The way to get it back. 
is to improve your performance, and 
the way to improve your performance 
is to eliminate break-in-twos, load 
cars and locomotives to their capacity, 
handle and fire the power efficiently, 
maintain your equipment and track, 
and avoid unnecessary delays in get- 
ting trains over the road. 


Spirit of Co-operation 


“With a fine spirit of co-operation, 
good track and equipment, competent 
dispatching, efficiency in firing and 
handling the power, and getting trains 
over the road, you have a good founda~ 
tion to start with, and knowing the 
spirit and competency of the men of 
the Coast division, Iam going to pre- 
dict that the Coast will prove an active 
competitor for the banner for the third 
quarter, The men of the Coast, like 
they say of San Francisco, ‘Know 
How. I know of no superintendent 
more responsive to the appeals of the 
management for economy in operation 
than Mr. Ahern. I know of no one 
taking a more active interest in fuel 
economy than he. I know of no di- 
vision where the employes are more 
responsive to the appeals for economic 
operation. than on the Coast. ‘That is 
how and why you saved $105,000 worth 
of fuel oil in the last seven months. 
Superintendent Ahern.is a good pace- 
maker and if you keep step with him, 
as I know you intend and will under- 
take to do, your chances for. reclaim- 
ing the banner from-across the bay 
will be greatly strengthened. “You 
«must expect, however, lively compe- 
tition, for Superintendent ‘Rowlands 
sand his men have shown ‘that when 
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Distinguished Service Order 
Is Your Name. Here? 


TUCSON DIVISION 


G. P. Givens, brakeman for discovery 
of broken arch bar on freight car, 
which, no doubt, prevented further 
damage. 

O. Boone and E. R. Nemitz, brakemen 
for the interest which they took when 
they discovered broken water main in 
yard and promptly notified the proper 
department that the water might be 
shut off, with minimum waste of water. 

M. Watson, section foreman for 
making temporary repairs to shattered 
telegraph poles and cross arms. His 
prompt action avoided »& great amount 
of wire trouble, 

A. C, Thayer, conductor and H. C. 
Carmichael, brakeman for discovery of 
eracked arch bars on cars in train. 
While it is the duty of trainmen to 
properly inspect running gear of their 
trains for defects, at times defects 
which are not easily detected are found 
to exist, Which indicates exceptionally 
close inspection is being made. 

J. H. Menzies, engineer and Ff. E. 
Neild, fireman for their assistance in 
placing caboose back on center, which 
had been knocked off center account 
break-in-two, thereby permitting the 
train to proceed with the least possible 
delay. 

‘A. A. Dean, brakeman for interest dis- 
played in promptly responding to call 
for duty when other brakemen were 
not available, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was laying off at the time, 

B, T. Cheek, engineer and G. L. Mit- 
tendorf, fireman for assistance rendered 
in making such repairs to engine that 
it could be handled dead in train to 
terminal, 

J, E. MeNeil, operator for valuable 
assistance rendered in recovering pay 
checks from improper hands. 

R, B, Simmons and B. C. Johnston, 
brakemen, for discovery of weakened 
draw bars in cars, which permitted 
necessary action to be taken to prevent 
break-in-two. 

W. H. Klusmire, fireman fer his in- 
terest taken in the Company’s welfare 
when he walked a long distance to get 
water car connection when it was found 
necessary to use station water car in 
train, 

A. L. Elliott, operator for discovery 
of hot journal on car in train, and di- 
recting conductor's attention to same, 
that box might be repacked. 

G. B. Fedrick, operator for noting 
break beam down in train passing his 
station and notifying the conductor that 
repairs might be made. 

W. E, Kelso, section foreman for dis- 
covery of sliding wheels on car in train 
and notifying conductor, 

A. Moraies, car repairer for commend- 


it comes to a real hard contest, they 
know how to .perform.. Moreover, 
the Portland, Sacramento, Tucson, 
Shasta and Stockton are effecting large 
fuel saving and are fast forging ahead, 
so that you must.reckon on competi- 
tion of increased scope and intensity, 

“Notwithstanding the loss .of the 
banner I believe that you-are all.to-be 
congratulated on your fuel -perform- 
ance, for-extending over a period of 
mary months you -have made.a credit- 
able saving, and that too ‘in compari- 
son-with what’ has ‘previously -been--re- 
garded :a:good -récord,and I .extend 
to you congratulations ‘of the -manage- 
ment ‘on your achievement.” 3 


able service rendered at time air pipe 
broke on engine of passenger train 
while on Hne. Morales was traveling 
on train, and when air pipe broke im- 
mediately offered his services and work 
ed faithfully until repairs were made. 


PORTLAND DIVISION 


i. W. Tynan, conductor; W. 5S. DeWitt, 
engineer; A. J. Beach, fireman; G_ R. 
Singleton, brakeman; and L. S. Mc- 
Ghauey, watchman for alertness in dis- 
covering fire in box car caboose and 
initiative displayed in moving caboose 
ta water tank where fire was extin- 
guished, 

Walter Gray, section foreman for de- 
tecting brake beam dragging on pass- 
ing train. Notified train crew, train 
stopped and repairs effected, 

Cc. C. Wamsiey, brakeman for interest 
displayed in assisting engineer repair 
engine after accident. ’ 

A. dams, section foreman for in- 
terest displayed in inspecting box car 
placed for loading grain, developing 
that ear was not in condition for ioad- 
ing, and notified train crew. 

G,. W. Thompson, engineer and C. J. 
Riedel, fireman for interest and willing- 
ness displayed on short call on ac- 
count of engine failure which resulted 
in curtailing delay to limited passen- 
ger train, 

M. H. Crandall, conductor for interest 
displayed in securing statements in con- 
nection with minor injuries to passen- 
ger of hia train, 

M. B. Wilson, sub-station operator 
for interest displayed in returning to 
sub-station after he had gone off duty 
to assist operator on duty in making 
repairs to generator which undoubtly 
expedited repairs to this machine, 

L. B. Helbock, engineer H. Faubin, 
hostler, C. G. Pryor and W, BE. McBride, 
ticket clerks for interest and initla- 
tive displayed in moving cars from 
track adjacent to burning mill. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION 


Frank Kariovaky, Hngine Inspector, 
Sparks, for discovering loose piston 
head on locomotive. This inspector 
upon examining piston suspected that 
head might be loose and reported “lax- 
amine left piston for loose head. Be 
on safe side.” Upon removal of front 
cylinder head it was found that piston 
head was jicose on rod. 

Sam Bullough, Jr., Machinist, for 
very creditable work in extinguishing 
fire in ‘sand house. This man. discov- 
ered the fire and had hose cart on way 
before whistle had been blown. He took 
charge of the nozzle, entered sand- 
house which was filled with smoke, and 
kept the flames from getting beyond 
control. This machinist was .not a 
member of regularly organized fire de- 
partment force and such services -as 
this always receive the hearty .com- 
mendation of the management, , 

Mrs. M.-L. Messner, Operator, ‘Hal- 
leck, for assisting in the recovery of -a 
hand bag dropped by lady passenger 
from sleeping car, the -contents of 
which ‘were valued at $600.00. “Promipt 
action :is responsible for -early return 
of property to passenger. 

. allon, Signal Maintainer, . for 
desirable interest: ‘taken “in” assisting 
Lineman “to extinguish .a grass “fire, 
thereby minimizing damage .'to .West- 
ern Union: pole Hne- bee nae at 

°C.’ La. Orell,“ Engineer, Cobre, for *vol- 
untarily .assisting -: crew of: train ’:to 
chain up car. reducing delay very.mate~ 


rially, eee fs 
J SACRAMENTO ‘DIVISION: 


Wallace’ Mankins, “Section” Foreman, 
Marysville, ‘for. valiant “interest ’-dis- 
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played in saving © Company 
from destruction by fires 


Chas. Uindskog, Carpenter, -Crystal 
Lake, for discovering fire close.to sneds 
and helping to extinguish same. Ac. 
itlons of this -kind ‘on: the -part of érm- 
‘ployees is greatly’ appreciated. 

‘Walter I, Orr, Brakeman, Gold Run, 
for discovering ‘broken arch bar.on car 
in his train, which indicated close at- 
tention to his duties and is appreciated. 

3. H. Mahnkey, B. & B, Foreman, Tun- 
nel 11, Lakeview, for good judgment 
and prompt action taken upon discov- 
ery of side rods down on passing en- 
gine, boarding train and notifying en- 
Sineer, in order that train might be 
stopped. This prompt action undoubt- 
edly prevented a serious accident. 

A. D. Chtoupék, Conductor, Polaris, 
for very efficient manner in which he 
took charge of and handled situation 
caused by failure of engine on pas- 
senger train, materially reducing delay 
to this train and to his own. 

Cc. J. May, Conductor, Lincoln, for 
vigilance and close attention te de- 
een gieneverisre not box on train 

ich he was passing on st 
notifying conductor, e Sinecene 

J. H. Seed, Brakeman, Colfax, for 
discovery of car open and Hable to pil- 
ferage while out flagging and taking 
necessary action to have contents of 
ear protected. This showed good judg- 
ment on part of brakeman and is ap- 
preciated. 

F. E, Candlish, Brakeman, near Au- 
burn, for meritorious service rendered 
while deadheading on train in assisting 
engineer and fireman to repair brake 
beam hanger on tank of locomotive, 
materially reducing delay to important 
passenger train. Service of this kind 
is greatly appreciated, 


SHASTA DIVISION 


W. L. Maxey, Conductor, Sisson, for 
valuable assistance rendered crew of 
disabled train in’ rerailing caboose. 
The asistance was rendered voluntarily 
and indicated a desire to clear main 
track and get trains moving with least 
possible delay. 

T. E. Green, Brakeman, Upton, for 
yaluable assistance rendered in remov- 
ing cars which were endangered by for- 
est fire to safe place, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was deadheading and 
tbe assistance entirely voluntary on his 
part. 

A. E, McGee, Brakeman, Orcal, for 
discovering cracked wheel under car in 
his train. While one of the most im- 
portant duties of a brakeman is to 
give close inspection to cars in his 
portion of train, the extraordinary vigi- 
lance displayed in this instance result- 
e@ in the finding of. this cracked wheel 
and no doubt averted an accident and 
resultant damage to equipment and is 
indeed worthy of commendation. 

O. G. Smith, Agent, Lamotne, for dis- 
covering broken rail in siding at. his 
station, taking necessary action to no~ 
ufy proper parties that repairs might 
be effected. His careful observance 
which resulted in discovery of this 
broken rail no doubt averted an acci- 
lent. 

B, B, Balis, Conductor, Tunnel 4, for 
close ‘attention to his train which en- 
abled him to detect what appeared to 
be some defect in equipment and call- 
ing same to attention of foreman who 
was & passenger on his train. Upon 
investigation same was found to be a 
broken rail. But for the extraordinary 
vigilance displayed in this instance a 
serious accident might have occurred. 

S.C. Allen, Section Foreman, Pollock, 
for the close observance of passing 
trains which resulted in discovering 
brake beams dragging “under car in 
train. “While -it-is ‘the duty of section 
foreman .to observe passing trains, the 
extraordinary ‘vigilance displayed . in 
this instance enabled him to-discover 
this dangerous ‘defect. -and help .effect 
repairs materially. , 

A.C, Kener, “Conductor, Upton, for 
handling outfits and company material 
Which he: found: ready to:.moye. ‘while 
making a trip with a work train, with- 
out having previously received Instruc- 


property 


“tons which not: only:-avoided ‘delay :to 


these cars, but eliminated the necessity 
Having 
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| Real Courage, ‘This! 


|. Ki Grimes, Operator at 


Vietim of buautn, 


Suisun, 


In an encounter with a bandit in 
which he showed an unlimited 
amount of pluck and courage, H. E. 
Grimes, Operator at Suisun, Cali- 
fornia, was shot in the back and arm, 
on the night of August 30th. After re- 
ceiving what for a time appeared to 
be mortal wounds, Grimes rallied his 
waning strength, secured his revolver 
and fired five shots at the departing 
bandit, none of which, unfortunately, 
took effect. 

Mr. Grimes was engaged in check- 
ing office receipts when he was com- 
manded to put up his hands. Without 
further warning the bandit began fir- 
ing, one of the shots striking Grimes 
in the back and ‘puncturing ‘his left 
lung. While he was on the floor, the 
bandit fired several more shots one 
of which struck Grimes in the arm. 
After taking $93.00 of the Company's 
funds the bandit departed, but before 
he was out of range he was made the 
target of a volley from Grimes’ revol- 
ver. Mr. Grimes was immediately tak- 
en to the Sacramento Hospital and 
late reports indicate his complete re- 
covery. 

The management has complimented 
Mr. Grimes for his heroic resistance. 


for local train having to handle same, 
it having full tonnage. 

R. A. Bean, Fireman, Weed, for the 
splendid interest manifested’ m pre- 
paring an engine for road service at 
time of shortage of power, voluntarily 
removing footboard from same, pre- 
venting several hours’ delay to engine. 


STOCKTON DIVISION 


R, T. Collins, Agent, Berenda, 1. §. 
Dearing, Conductor, Berends, “J. J. 
O'Leary, Engineer, Berenda, L, A, Cas- 
saretto, Fireman, Berenda, O. A. Knupn, 
Brakeman, Berenda ‘and David. Lowe, 
Brakeman, ‘Berenda, for voluntartly as- 
sisting in -reduecing. delay in handling 
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Redyy transfer of mail from passenger 
rain, 

0. .A4. Knupp, Conductor, Merced, for 
voluntarily assisting in reducing delay 
in- handling ‘heavy transfer of mail from 
passenger train, 

C..¥. Jarvis, Section Foreman, West 
of Cromir, for flagging train when dis- 
covering brake beam dragging under 
that train. ° 
‘WESTERN DIVISION 

W.-H, Burke, Wiper Foreman, Oak- 
jand, for discovery of broken spring 
hanger on engine, enabling repairs to 
be made in time to prevent a possible 
derailment. Indicates empleyee is on 
the alert. 

A, Turnbull, Engineer, Richmond, C. 
G, Ochlman, Fireman, Richmond, o 
Baker, Engine Foreman, Richmond, P. 
C, Rothenbusch, Yardman, Richmond, 
B. K. Sandidge, Yardman, Richmond, 
for assistance rendered in extinguish- 
ing fire in enginemen’s quarters, doubt~ 
less preventing considerable damage. 
Very commendable work and is appre- 
ciated by the company. 

5 . Lambert, Conductor, Santa 
Rosa, C. E. Shaw, Enginecr, Creston, 
A. Ll. Hall, Fireman, Creston, C. S. 
DeRuchie, Brakeman, Santa Rosa, for 
assistance rendered in extinguishing 
fire adjacent to and along right-of- 
way. Quick action and co-operation 
doubtless prevented considerable loss. 

Strohm, Conductor, Oakland, R. A. 
Upton, Motorman, Oakland, for valua- 
bie assistance rendered in re-ratling 
electric train, minimizing delay, This 
shows a commendable interest in bet- 
ter_service, 


H, W. Hill, Brakeman, Davis, for 
discovery of broken rail, probably 
averting derailment. This indicated 


diligence and is commendable. 

8, T. Clifford, Engineer, Berkeley, for 
assistance rendered in repairing brok- 
en rheostat, while laying over at sta- 
tion, enabling train to move with min- 
imum_delay. 

M. E. Bailey, Section Foreman, Pleas- 
anton, for discovery of low brake 
equipment on car, probably preventing 
serious accident, 

a . August, Engineer, Suisun, for 
assistance rendered in reducing delay 
to train by finding bolt which had 
dropped from eccentric blade and hur- 
rying with it to the engine. 

Gust Dimotsis, Section 
Tremont, for discovery of dragging 
brake beam on passing train. This 
employee stopped the train ang assisted 
in making temporary repairs. 

Gust Dimotsis, Section Foreman, Tre- 
mont, for discovery of hot box on pass- 
ing train, indicating that this employee 
was on the alert and interested in pro- 
tecting company property. 

COAST DIVISION 


F. W. Sipe, Conductor, for locating a 
car in his train that was off center. 
While pulling out of a yard he noticed 
fire flying underneath a box car located 
about middie of train. 

. A. McNair, Agent, Bradley, for 
prompt action taken after discovering 
home signal at west end of yard at hig 
station in stop position; reported mat- 
ter to dispatcher who instructed signal 
man to get out and make repairs. 

C. McGaha, Engineer, and M. B. 
Ellerington, Fireman, for saving delay 
to an important freight train after 
machinery on engine had failed; collar 
on side rod was lost and instead of 
giving up train engineer and fireman 
made temporary repairs. 

J. VerVeer, Conductor on passenger 
train while looking over running gear 
of train in his charge found a spring 
hanger broken and sand board @rag- 
ging on rail An old flaw in the hanger 
was responsible for hanger breaking 
and could not be discovered by ordi- 


Foreman, 


nary inspection. His action is com- 
mendable, 
HE, W Carroll, C. Johnsan, Yardmen, 


San Francisco, each credited with 10 
merits for assistance furnished in 
re-icing a car of important freight, 
cutting departure time of important 
freight train held for the car down to 
minimum, 
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NET REVENUE TO ROADS LESS 
THAN IN 1919 


In spite of the higher railway rates, 
both passenger and freight, the peo- 
ple of the United States paid almost 
$21,000,000,000 for railroad transpor- 
tation in the first six months of 1921, 
says the Railway Age, “than they did 
in the first six months of 1919, under 
government operation, 

“This was due partly to the fact 
that a smaller amount of railroad 
service was rendered, but mainly to 
other causes. The first half of 1919, 
like the first half of 1921, was a per- 
jiod of business depression. The 
amount of freight service rendered 
was 7% per cent fess than in the 
corresponding part of 1919, and the 
amount of passenger service rendered 
almost 15 per cent less. But in spite 
of the smaller traffic handled the total 
earnings of the railways in the first 
six months of 1921 were almost $320,- 
000,000 more than in the first six 
months of 1919. How, then, it may be 
asked can it be that the public paid 
less for its railroad service than in 
the first six months of 1919? 

“The explanation is very simple. In 
1919, under government control, the 
public paid in taxes for part of the 
transportation service it received be- 
cause the railways were under gov- 
ernment control and incurred a large 
deficit. In the first half of 1921 the 
public paid for its transportation en- 
tirely in freight and passenger rates 
because the railways were under pri- 
vate operation. . 

“The saving made to the public in 
the total amount pata vy 1 ror rail- 
way transportation was made at the 
expense of very heavy losses to the 

owners of the railways. The net 
operating income actually earned by 
the railways in the first six months 
of 1921 was fess than $142,000,000. 
This was about one-third of the net 
return they received in the first half 
of 1919 under government control, 
when their net return was guaranteed. 
It was about $95,000,000 less than the 
mere interest on their bonds, since six 
months’ interest on their bonds is 
$237,000,000, 

“The necessity of paying a given 
amount of taxes imposes as much of 
a burden on business as the necessity 
of paying a given amount of rates, 
The present cost of railroad transpor- 
tation undoubtedly is too high, . but 
it is the railway owners rather than 
the public who have suffered most 
from it thus far this year, since, while 
the public actually has paid less for 
railroad service than it-did-in 1919 un. 
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OF INTEREST 


os 
7” LOAD CARS FULL” ay 
KEEP THEM MOVING : ; i 
H te 


TO AGENTS 


a 


seal protection. 


wisdom to them. 


- °. 
Stop! Look!! Listen!!! 
: By T. 0. YOUNG 
Agent at Tracy, Calif. 
Stop: 
Receiving freight unless properly marked and packed. 


Loading freight promiscuously—load in station order. 
_Turning ‘out cars without properly breaking down and without 


Look: 


| At packages for marks and damages before accepting. 
At cars before loading for condition and leakage. 
At billing for errors in description before pouching. 


Listen: 


To advice from persons who know and are responsible. 
To instructions from checkers and foremen. 
To remarks from those who surround you and impart your 


CONDUCTOR'S CARE OF AGED 
PASSENGER COMMENDED 


An excellent example of real service 
is shown in the following report in the 
handling and care of an aged passen- 
ger who carried considerable funds, 
by Fred Bayliss, conductor on the Los 
Angeles Division: 

“On August 29th Mr, Fred Bayliss, 
conductor in charge of train No. 17, 
found it necessary to transfer a -pas- 
senger who was 77 years of age from 
coach to sleeper. 

“After the transfer was made, Mr. 
Bayliss took particular ‘attention to 
see that the gentleman’s personal be- 
longings were properly cared for. In 
doing so found it necessary to locate 
a wallet containing $4,065 in currency, 
and in addition some cashiers’ checks, 
making a total of approximately $9,000, 
which was found. Mr. Bayliss wired 
and made necessary arrangements to 
have the gentleman's personal belong- 
ings cared ‘for at San. Jose.” 


der government control, the owners 
of :the railways ‘have received many 
millions of dollars-less.of net return. 


JULY TRAIN PERFORMANCE 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


According to a report issued by J. 
H. Dyer, General Manager, an. im- 
proved “on time” performance of pas- 
senger trains has been accomplished 
by the Company, the records showing 
that during July, 1921, 93.4 per ‘cent 
of Southern Pacific trains arrived at 
terminals on time, while 95 per cent 
made schedule time—that is, made 
running time while on Southern Pacific 
lines. | 

The report shows that-in July, 1920, 
S11 per cent arrived at terminals on 
time and 93 per. cent made ‘schedule 
time. “ 

Delays caused ‘by engine and’ car 
failures were greatly decreased in‘July, 
1921. The report shows that a. total 
of -5,845 trains ‘were -operated “during 
the month. : g ae 


Mother: “Those little‘playmates of 
yours lookrather common, -Bobbie. 
Avchope none of them swear.” 
““Bobbie:.. “Oh- some ‘of em “try ‘to 
mother,but they -din’t: much: good at 
it”’—Life, Puy ; 8 
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Railroad Transportation, Plus Service 


Small Errors in Waybills Pile Up Costly Total and Annoy Shipper. 
Common Mistakes in: Consigning Freight 


T HAS been said that the business 

of railroads is the manufacture and 
sale of transportation. This is correct 
so far as it goes, but it should be under- 
stood that the mere furnishing of trans- 
Portation is of itself not sufficient. We 
should furnish not only transportation, 
but service, and there are many dif- 
ferent classes of service incident to 
transportation. To illustrate, a car of 
freight may be shipped across the con- 
tinent. Transportation has been fur- 
nished if the car reaches its destina- 
tion at any time, but if an abnormal 
amount of time is consumed in getting 
the car to its destination, service has 
not been furnished. Equally, if the 
correct charges on the car are $400.00, 
while through avoidable errors on the 
part of the carrier's employes the ship- 
per is requiréd to pay more than this 
and to recollect the overcharge, par- 
ticularly if avoidable delay is encoun- 
tered in the process, full service has not 
been furnished. 

About three-fourths of the revenue 
of a railroad is derived from trans- 
porting freight, and by freight is meant, 
generally speaking, everything except- 
ing passengers. “Freight transporta- 
tion” differs largely from any other 
commodity which is sold in that in or- 
der to determine the cost of it to the 
shipper, an intimate knowledge of 
classifications, tariffs, etc., which are 
themselves frequently quite compli- 
cated, is necessary, and unless great 
care is exercised, mistakes may be 
made which involve the shipper in 
trouble and annoyance and therefore 
deprive him of the service to which he 
is entitled. 


Annoyance to Shipper 


Few things are more annoying or 
productive of greater dissatisfaction to 
the shipper than to pay transportation 
charges and later to find that he has 
been overcharged and must collect 
back from the carrier a part of the 
amount he was required to pay; or, 
and this is probably. the more annoy- 
ing of the two, after receiving a ship- 
ment and paying the charges on it, to 


-be asked days, weeks, or months later 


to pay an additional amount because 
a mistake had been made in determin- 
ing the charges in the first place. 

AS suggested previously, a consider- 


‘able part of the commodity we supply 


is-service and this includes anything 
that can be done to avoid trouble for 
the shipper, to make his dealings with 
us simple-‘and pleasant-so that-he may 
understand that we study his interests 
in every ‘way, not only in connection 
with ‘moving -his freight, but also.in 
protecting him against overcaarges. or 
undercharges, or, when these’ occur, to 
see. that necessary adjustments... are 


By F. W. POPE, 
Anditor of Freight Accounts 


COSTLY ERRORS ON WAY- 
BILLS 


1% this article Mr. Pope shows 
clearly how it is possible for 
agents and clerical forces to im- 
prove materially our service to 
patrons through the elimination 
of little acts of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness. Such acts are 
costly, and, more important, 
often cause dissatisfaction and 
annoyance to the shipper. 

As indicating the volume of 
work made necessary through 
haphazard and careless practices, 
Mr. Pope says that “during the 
calendar year 1920 the Freight 
Accounts Office sent to Southern 
Pacific agents approximately 
165,000 correction notices to 
cover errors discovered in the 
final revision of waybills. It was 
necessary to write agents some 
15,000 letters asking for informa- 
tion which should have been 
shown on the waybills when re- 
ported and without which the 
Freight Accounts Office could 
not revise the waybills.” 


made with the least possible delay or 
annoyance to the shipper. 

Many of the overcharges and under- 
charges incident to freight transporta~ 
tion are caused by either carelessness 
or insufficient experience on the part 
of agents or employes who receive 
freight and make waybills or who de- 
liver freight and collect charges. 

As to inexperience there is little to 
say. An inexperienced employe is ad- 
vised regularly of errors that he makes 
through the medium of correction 
notices, etc, issued by the Freight 
Accounts Office and should profit by 
the additional experience he ‘secures 
and become skilled. 

On the subject ‘of carelessness or 
semi-carelessness, for which there is 
little excuse, much can be said, but for 
the purpose of this article some of the 
more common. causes of overcharges 
and undercharges and some sugges- 
tions and facts in connection therewith 
are outlined below: 

All shipments should be correctly 
described on the waybill by the billing 
agent, but whether or not this is done, 
the delivering agent should in‘all cases 
be sure that the waybill when reported 
does correctly describe the shipment it 
covets as to point of origin,: destina- 
tion, route, tariff. or classification de- 


‘scription, weight, rate and charges, If 


any miscellaneous charges authorized 


by tariffs are billed, these should be 
particularly explained. Unless agents 
take such action, incorrect charges may 
be collected and it may be difficult for 
the Auditor of Freight Accounts of- 
fice, which finally revises waybills, to 
determine the correct basis on which 
charges should be assessed. 


Errors and Result 


During the calendar year 1920 the 
Freight Accounts office. sent to South- 
ern Pacific agents approximately 165,- 
000 correction notices to cover errors 
discovered in the final revision of way- 
bills. Of these, upwards of 5,000 were 
cancelled on receipt of additional infor- 
mation from agents. It was also nec- 
essary to write agents some 15,000 Iet- 
ters asking for information which 
should have been shown on the way- 
bills when reported and without which 
the Freight Accounts office could not 
revise the waybills. ° 

The principal errors and omissions 
on the part of agents which. result in 
much additional work for all concerned 
and which may result in large losses 
of revenue and annoyance to shippers 
are as follows: 


Failure to describe properly ship- 
ments in terms of tariff or classification 
which covers the movement, 

Failure to show declared valuation 
when rates are based on such values, 
This embraces livestock, household 
goods, rugs, pictures, animal. food, etc. 

Failure to show whether shipments 
are “nested” or “not nested,” “set up,” 
“knocked down,” or whether packed in 
boxes, barrels, crates or bundles. 

Using abbreviations which may be 
misconstrued. Thus, “E. Ware” may 
be earthenware or enamel ware; “W. 
Paper” may be wallpaper, wrapping 
paper or wax paper. 

Failure to show full information as 
to diversions. Division rules are con- 
tingent on different conditions and sit- 
uations, therefore, waybills should be 
endorsed to show definitely whether 
diversion order was received prior to 
placement of car or prior to its arrival 
at original billed destination, etc., in 
accordance with the rules published in 
terminal tariff. 

Failure to show definite size of car 
ordered and whether shipment could 
have been loaded in it in cases where 
car furnished does not conform with 
car_ order, 

Failure to attach necessary support- 
ing documents to waybills in accord- 
ance with current instructions, such as 
livestock contracts, feeder cattle certifi- 


_ tates, certifications of value of ore ship- 


aments, ‘ 
: Failure to note on waybill carrying 
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part lot of shipment loaded in more 
than one car full reference to waybill 
covering other part of shipment. 

Failure to note on waybill covering 
large and bulky articles whether or not 
such articles could “have been loaded 
through ‘the side door of 36-foot box 
car. 

Failure to fully describe shipments. 
Thus, “Fruit” may be fresh fruit, dried 
fruit or canned fruit; “Castings” may 
be rough or machine finished, Full 
description should always be given. 

Very many overcharges and under- 
charges also result from the use of in- 
correct weights. The question of 
weight is a questio of fact and the 
weight shown on waybills should in all 
cases be so clearly described and de- 
fined that the agent who is responsible 
for assessing the charges may know 
whether or not the weight is actual, 
estimated, invoice, agreement, railroad 
scale, or otherwise, and he (the deliv- 
ering agent) should in all cases determ- 
ine what is the correct weight on which 
charges should be assessed (weighing 
or rewcighing the shipment if neces- 
sary} and so endorse the waybill as to 
make the situation clear and definite. 


Close Observance Necessary 


While the above suggestions do not 
cover all of the causes for trouble in 
assessing and collecting our freight 
revenues, a close observance of them 
will result in removing a large propor- 
tion of the difficultics now, encountered 
in connection with our revision of way- 
bills, and, as suggested above, will 
avoid not only complaints and dissat- 
isfaction from the shipping public, but 
a tremendous amount of work for agen- 
cy and audit office forces. 

When an overcollection has been 
made and attention is called to it, 
either through complaint of the ship- 
per, correction notice received from the 
Freight Accounts office, or the agent’s 
own initiative, immediate action should 
be taken to make refund to the per- 
son from whom the collection was 
made, and if for any reason immediate 
refund cannot be made, follow-up ac- 
tion should be taken in accordance 
with regular instructions. 

When insufficient charges have been 
collected at time of delivering freight, 
it is of course necessary to collect the 
undercharge. In doing this, however, 
the agent should carefully explain the 
situation, placing all the facts before 
the payee and should be prepared to 
advise him the complete authority for 
the weight, rate, classification, etc., on 
which the correct charges are based. 
It is desirable to do this by personal in- 
terview when practicable, but when not, 
the corrected freight bill should be is- 
sued in such a way as to furnish as 
much information as possible and a 
letter should be written further outlin- 
ing and explaining the transaction. If 
no reply is received within a reasonable 
time, another letter should be written 
transmitting a copy of the previous 
etter and when the amount involved 
is considerable, this should be sent un- 
der registered cover. It may be neces- 
sary in some cases to explain the. posi- 
tion in-which carriers and shippers are 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 
(Continued from. Page .27) 


EB. ¥. Bradley, Brakeman, while dead~ 

heading on train volunteered his serv- 
.deo to .conductor..to <assist.in reducing 
-delay.-to tied up -train--and providing 
his services for any use that conductor 
could make of them. He assisted ma- 

terlaily in reducing time necessary to 

clear track. 

STOCKTON DIVISION 

J. A. Derby, Engine Watchman, Merced, for 
making permanent repairs to tank, thus avoid- 
ing delays to trains, Valve at water tank 
would not shut off and it was necessary to 
empty tank in order to make repairs. Engine 
watchman assisted in opening valve and made 
permanent repairs, filled tank with water and 
prevented delay to trains. 

H. A, West, Car Inspector, Stockton, for 
discovering a broken rail in a track and re- 
porting same to proper authorities, thereby per- 
mitting proper repairs ta be made, thus saving 
probable derailment. 

L, G, Hewitt, Engineer, F, S. Carter, Con- 
ductor, A. C. Kolb, Fireman, D. Chaffee and 
Lloyd Ennis, Brakemen for diligence and loy- 
alty in protecting company property. Crew 
brought train to a stop and extinguished a 
fire burning toward the company property, 
and in addition, stopped their train on trestle, 
opening the blow-off cock and dampening 
the trestle, which provided additional safe- 
guard to trestle in event of burning embers 
lighting on same, 

Frank Tiffany, Signal Maintainer, Merced, for 
making permanent, repairs to tank thus avoid- 
ing delays to trains, Valve at water tank 
would not shut off and it was necessary to 
empty tank in order to make repairs. Signal 
Maintainer assisted in opening valve and made 
permanent repairs. 

B. H. Binford, Clerk, Lodi, for diligence dis- 
played in. noting piece of lumber protruding 

sing train and notifying crew. Thru 
the diligence of ticket clerk in this instance, 
a serious accident was avoided. Such actions 
are greativ appreciated. 

Ford, Operator, Galt, for interest dis- 
played in inspecting train passing his station. 
Through his diligence hot box was discovered, 
and crew notified, thus avoiding serious delay 
and eliminating a hazard of accident. ° 

F, Cline, a Signal Maintainer, Los Banos, 

for discovering hat box on train and notifying 
crew, thereby reducing delay to a minimum. 
Such actions indicates that an employe is alert 
and willing at all times to assist in correcting 
a condition that, will benefit the company. 

. E, Duffy, Conductor, for calling attention 
to broken clip bolt on switch box rod, thereby 
avoiding serious delay to a passenger train. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


J. E. Wagner, Engine Foreman, Pt. Costa, 
for locating and extinguishing fire in battery 
hox of car, probably preventing very serious 
damage. 

H. J. Hopkins, Yardman, Suisun, for atert- 


placed in connection with the payment 
of charges by the operation of the law, 
but such explanations and all corre- 
spondence should -be correctly and 
courteously expressed. 

While it is believed that the large 
majority of our agents and employes 
who furnish SERVICE to the public, 
either directly or indirectly, along the 
lines indicated are. doing their best to 
meet their responsibilities, too much 
stress cannot be laid on the necessity 
for all of us doing everything that is 
within our power, both individually and 
collectively, to furnish to. all of our 
shippers such high-class satisfactory 
SERVICE as. will. continue :for this 
great company the -reputation it -has 
so proudly achieved of.placing the ship- 
per's interests above.all-other consider- 
ations.and extending to him in -connec- 
tion with -the-transportation we furnish 
the best, SERVICE -which “it is -pos: 
‘sible:to.give’in.every-detail of our-busi- 
onessdealings. aoe 


ness in -discovering and reporting -broken 
frog -which eliminated a ‘hazard -of accident. 

ELT. Wright, Brakeman,-Pt; Costa, for pre- ” 
vention of delay to passenger train. When: hot 
box was discovered in the train, this employe 
changed the brass without: assistance from 
train crew. 

C, T. Mooney, Engineer, and H. Galloway, 
Fireman, “Santa Rosa, for’ making emergency 
repairs to engine. The Engineer for his initia- 
tive in having blacksmith make clamps to 
secure brake shoe which had come off, and the 
fireman for assisting the engineer in the work, 
avoiding the necessity of asking for a sub- 
stitute engine. 

J. E. Mattos, Engineer and C. R. Hatcher, 
Fireman, Batavia, for valuable assistance ren- 
dered when engine broke tire. Through several 
hours. of hard work, the engine was put in 
shape for movement. 

W. W, Tassie, Engineer and R.. Smith, Fire- 
man, Benicia, for ‘minimizing delay to. passen- 
ger train, The Engineer for discovery of broken 
bolt on eccentric strap, and both for assistance 
in making temporary repairs. 

G. E._Farosich, Engine Foreman, H. Rem- 
ington, Engineer, D. Kreigh, Fireman, V. Van 
Gooden and J. F. Campbell, Yardmen, Benicia, 
for valuable assistance in preparing engine for 
relief service, though not in their line of duty. 
This shows a spirit of co-operation which is 
very commendable, 

. H. Porter, Yardman, Oakland, for dis- 
covery of broken connecting rod connecting 
switch points, probably averting derailment. 

Lyons, B & B Foreman, Schellville, for 
valuable assistance rendered in making repairs 
to engine which had sustained a broken drive 
shaft. This reduced delay to train. 

HE. Masonheimer, Car Inspector, Pt. Costa, 
for discovery of broken rail, which probably 
prevented derailment and indicates the employe 
to be a close observer and interested in safety. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION 

WwW. W. Jones, Engineer, Lang, for 
prompt attention in stopping train and 
extinguishing fire on right of way. 
Such action is highly appreciated. 

J. Suteliff, Yardman, Bakersfield, for 
his efforts ‘in connection with procur- 
ing business for this company, he being 
the means of procuring a passenger 
over our lines. 

Farrow, Engineer, Mojave, for 
cheerfully assisting In setting three 
cars stock from head end of his train 
on to the head end of another train 
which was being held waiting for this 
stock on arrival at terminal, thereby 
minimizing delay to both trains. 

James T. Chism, Conductor Train 87, 
for his efforts in connection with pro- 
curing business for his Company, he be- 
ing the means of procuring two pas- 
Sengers over our lines. 

Cc. A. Jensen, Conductor, Famoso, for 
close attention to signals, in that he 
discovered signal did not clear, -after 
his train had cleared main lne, also for 
his efforts in locating trouble respon- 
sible and making prompt report, 

A. R, Manning, Operator, Tehachapi, 
for close observance of conditions 
about his station, in that he discovered 
fire in @ platform in time to extinguish 
before it reached serious proportions. 
This indicates diligence on his part. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION 


N. A. Mahan, Agent, Florence, for lo~ 
cating and remedying’ wire trouble near 
his station when telegraph wires be- 
came crossed, thus ‘preventing further 
delay to telegraph business, 

G. A. Crane, Warehouseman, San Fer- 
nando, for prompt action. in: extin- 
gulshing fire underneath box carat sta- 
tion, thereby preventing considerable 
property loss, 

O. W, Klaus, Brakeman, Oakview, W. 
T. Cullen, Brakeman, - Oakview, for 
prompt assistance in helping .-extin- 
guish fire.on right-of-way ‘while. on 
duty in train service, thereby prevent- 
ing considerable damage: to company 
property. 


C, Massingill, Yardman, Los Angeles, 


ten credits for’ prompt “action in ex- 
tinguishing fire under ‘platform of -con- 
struction company, thereby :preventing 
considerable : property loss. eae 
. F. Taylor, Engineer, Saugus, F.C. 
Berkman, ‘Fireman, Saugus, for alert- 
ness ..in .discovering:: broken /crail.:and 
taking proper .action ‘to“have same “ré- 
“placed”.promptly, -: eliminating..possi- 
bility -of- derailment Sor. ¢ Z 
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Old Guide Book Shows Rail Travel Progress 


Publication of Fifty Years Ago Tells Where to Hunt Buffalo. 
Gives Interesting Glimpses of Life of Period : 


shippers and passengers, would 

like to obtain a glimpse into the 
past and see how greatly railroad ser- 
vice and facilities have changed in 
the past ‘fifty years, a splendid op- 
portunity would be afforded by a 
perusal of the copy of ‘“Crofutt’s 
Transcontinental Tourist,” owned by 
M. E. Hill, Brakeman, employed by 
the Southern Pacific Company on the 
Western Division. Mr. Hill brought 
the book to San Francisco recently 
and its contents have proven interest- 
ing reading for all those who have 
had the opportunity to inspect them, 

The guide book was published in 
1874 and it contains, according to the 
fly leaf, “a full and authentic descrip- 
tion of over 500 cities, towns, villages, 
stations, government forts and camps, 
mountains, lakes, rivers; surphur 
soda and hot springs, watering places, 
resorts; and where to look for and 
hunt the buffalo, antelope, deer and 
other game; trout fishing, etc, etc. In 
fact to tell you what is worth secing— 
where to see it~—-where to 
go—howto go—and whom 
to stop while passing over 
the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Central Pacific Railroad of 
California, their branches 
and connection by stage 
and water from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean” 


Traveler’s Hints 

The book is fully iffus- 
trated with wood cuts and 
contains a wealth of old 
time tables, maps and rail- 
road information. It con- 
tains some hints to pros- 
pective travelers, some of 
which might be of value 
today. A few of these 
bits of advice are quoted 
below. 

“Before starting out, 
provide yourself with at 
teast one-third more money than your 
most liberal estimate would seem to 
require, and do not lend to strangers 
or be induced to play at their games. 

“Endeavor to be at the depot at 
least fifteen minutes before the traia 
leaves to avoid a rush.” 

“Do not seek to attract attention; 
remember only boors are intrusive 
and boisterous.” 

“Never purchase -your’tickets from 
a stranger in the streets, but over the 
counter: of “some responsible com- 
pany.” 

“Do not judge the people you meet 
‘by their clothes, or think you are go- 
ing::west.:to.-find fools; as a million- 
aire may ‘be in “buckskin and a ‘college 
graduate.in rags.” ~~ 

In’:the “introductory pages of the 


I: RAILROAD men of today, or 


“book the writer points out how the 


Having 


transcontinental line, which. had re- 
cently been completed, cemented the 
East and the West and relates the var- 
ious advantageous results from the 
building of the line. In conclusion he 
says: 

“The great hue and cry that is made 
at times by the people and press of 
the country in regard to ‘giving away 
the lands,’ ‘squandering the public do- 
main,’ etc., which censure the govern- 
ment for giving, and the railroad com- 
pany for receiving grants of land in 
aid of the road, are very surprising 
in view of the foregoing facts. We 
would like to know what the lands on 
the line of these railroads would be 
worth without the road. 

“Did the Government ever sell any? 
Could the Government ever sell them? 
Never. It could not realize as much 
from a million acres as it would cost 
their surveyors and land agents for 
cigars while surveying and locking 
after them. When the Pacific road 
was commenced there was not a land 
office in Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


‘THB ORIENT AND THe OCCLDENT SHARING HANDS AFTER DRIVING THE LAST SPIKE. 


tana, Utah or Nevada, and only one 
or two in each of the other States or 
Territories. On the other hand, by 
building of the road, many millions of 
dollars have already found their way 
into the Government treasury, and at 
just double the usual price per acre. 
These grumblers would place. the 
Government in the position of the boy 
who wanted to eat his apple, sell it, 
and then:get credit for giving it away. 
O! How generous!” 

The book describes various points 
along the line of the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific lines in a breezy, 
gossipy fashion. A few senten¢es from 
the long descriptions of sevetal. places 
on-the ‘Central Pacific ‘line ‘follow: 

San -Francisco—'A: large’ portion of 
the city is built on land made by filling 
out-into the Bay. Where the largest 


warehouses now stand, ships of the 
heaviest tonnage could ride in safety 
but a few years ago. To protect this 
made land and also to prevent the 
anchorage from being destroyed, a 
sea wall has been built in front of the 
city. On landing at the ferry slip in 
the city, the first thing required is a 
good hotel. Now, if there is any one 
thing that San Francisco is noted for 
more than another it is good hotels. 
The Grand Hotel, Cosmopolitan, Lick 
and Occidental are all first class, both 
in fare and price—charges from three 
to five dollars a day.” 


“As They Were” 


Oakland—“Oakland is lighted with 
gas; has broad well paved streets; is 
abundantly supplied with water from 
a creek five miles distant; supports 
several horse railroads and two daily 
newspapers—the Transcript and the 
News. Population 12,000.” 

San Jose—“San Jose City (Pro- 
nounced San OQ-za). Population 9,089. 
The County seat of Santa Clara coun- 
ty. It is the largest town 
in Santa ClaraValley and 
in population the fifth in 
the state. The city is light- 
ed with gas; the streets 
are macadamized and or- 
namented with rows of 
shade trees on each side. 
Artesian wells, and the 
‘California windmill, to- 
gether with a small moun- 
tain stream, abundantly 
supply the city with good 
water.” 

Sacramonto — “There is 
a quiet beauty, peculiar to 
this city alone, which ren- 
ders it attractive to the 
most careless of travelers. 
Its well shaded streets; its 
beautiful gardens, bloom- 
ing with an almost tropi- 
cal luxuriance; its vine- 
yards and orchards, all combine to 
form a city such as one rarely meets 
with in California, and nowhere else.” 

Stockton—“Stockton, until the last 
two years was the starting point for 
several stage lines for the towns to 
the eastward—to the Big Trees, Yo- 
semite, ctc; but the stages have given 
place to the Stockton & Visalia and 
the Stockton & Copperopolis Rail- 
roads, which now run to Peters—15 
miles—where a branch turns north- 
ward to Milton—30 miles—and another 
southward to Oak Dale—34 miles.” 

Los Angeles—(Not on the Central 
Pacific) “Present population, 7,000. It 
has two daily and three weekly news- 
papers. It is.the headquarters for the 
United States southern district of the 
Pacific, and contains the principal 
military barracks and storehouses. 


read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 


Suggestions 


PPORTUNITIES for improving our service are 
always: present. New conditions, demanding : 


new methods, constantly develop. Better ways. . 4 
to handle the job continually. come to light.) Our mr 
: service is a living, growing, adaptable thing. ° - : 


Itis every employe’s privilege and duty to repore to : os 
. the proper officer, suggestions for the more efficient” -’ 


performance of any function of our organization: 


ee ecOur. campaign for the protection of freight Secinet “He — : 

Ass ‘and damage offers.a particularly: timely subject es 
. for study by: those who may be able to point out i irregu- cB 2 ie 
: larities that should be remedied. Suggestions for the - 
Seas. improvement of this and every’ other Dhase ots our work ; i 
a will be welcomed. : 


_ Almost anvwhers out on the line: Southern Pacific 


ae “.men-may. be heard giving illustrations’ and specific .. 
eases wherein. improvements may. -be made in our : 
service. However, in many instances the individual : 


does not consider ithis “trouble” and neglects'to sub 
mit the result of his observations SO, othe diff uilty may 


Pach men or ‘women ean ‘find: no i belter: 


way of helping 1 themselves than through thei efforts. & 


